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THE IRISH DEBATE. 


47 E shall be very much surprised if the effect of the debates 
on Irish questions on the country to which they refer 

be not in some degree at least beneficial. Even if they con- 
clude, as they are likely to do, in a shirking of the difficulties 
which face us, we are hopeful that such a result will not be 
without its advantages. It is useful at a time when the divi- 
sions of policy are purposely confused, to have something turn 
up which will indicate the true colours of a party; and the 
debates on Ireland will at least eventuate in ‘an exposure of 
the incapacity of Toryism, and its dishonesty in endeavouring 
to introduce measures of Liberal reform. We were sanguine 
enough to imagine, though with considerable distrust, that Mr. 
Disraeli meant seriously to introduce a new mode of tactics in 
the government of Ireland. It was not because he was ready 
to promise that such was his intention, that we were led to 
that opinion, but because it was reasonable to think from the 
amount of pressure from the circumstances of the case brought 
to bear upon him, he would be induced to abandon the wretched 
precedents of class legislation, and try to inaugurate a kindly 
and remedial plan of administration towards the country he 
had to deal with. The true disposition of the man and his 
party is now plainly enough exhibited. The successful juggling 
which made him Premier encourages him to hope that he can- 
not exhaust his quiver of strategies, and that he can continue 
to the end a career of diplomatic dodging, which, by the way, 
has extorted an amount of unqualified admiration from some of 
our contemporaries, which augurs badly for the belief of such a 
thing as a conscience in statesmen. It must be borne in mind, 
also, that for a considerable time a certain section of Irish 
representatives have told their constituents that more could be 
got from a Conservative than from a Liberal Administration. 
Members of Parliament have had the courage to insist that in 
dancing to the pleasant pipe of such a charmer as “ VivianGrey,” 
they were doing the very best thing possible for their consti- 
tuents, and for their country. Nor was this audacious attempt 
at hoodwinking confined to representatives directly connected 
with ascendancy principles. One or two gentlemen positively 
mounted a patriotic platform for the purpose of denouncing 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone; and were impudent enough to 
claim for Lord:Derby and the present Premier a disposition 
towards Ireland eminently sympathetic and generous. We 
trust that, for the future, the Irish Liberals will understand 
how to deal with legerdemain politicians of this rank. Nothing 
is to be expected from the supposed virtues of Toryism, though 
a piece-meal relief might be got from its fears; and there was a 
chance, just a chance, that the necessities of party might 
compel Mr. Disraeli to take a step in the right direction, 
similar to that to which he was driven in the case of Reform. 
There is no doubt that the feeling of this country would back 
him in such an effort. The Liberals were honestly resolved 
not to embarrass the Cabinet by any squabbles that had. not 
an immediate connection with the great issues at stake. They 
were ‘satisfied to allow their opponents a clear stage, and to aid 
them if necessary, in making common cause of a task which it 
was hoped would occupy the whole energies of both: sides of 
the House. The first thing which occurred to make us fear 
that so sensible an alliance would not be contracted was the 
remarkable speech of Lord Stanley outside the House. Then 








we had the introduction into the Chancellorship of the bitierest 
partisan for the upholding of the Irish Established Church. 
Lord Cairns is as great a fanatic on the score of supporting 
the Establishment as Mr. Whalley is upon the demolition of 
Maynooth College. When, therefore, we came to learn that 
Mr. Disraeli had resolved to do nothing for Ireland except to 
offer a few insignificant sops for her acceptance, we easily per- 
ceived that he was pursuing the traditional policy of Toryism— 
that part of it at least which has survived the educational 
processes to which Toryism has been subjected, and which 
receives a large amount’ of dense and determined patronage 
from the Irish landlords. 

Mr. Maguire, therefore, had almost as well not spoken, 
except for the circumstance of his able speech having elicited a 
distinct declaration of their intentions from the ‘Government 
benches. It was also of advantage that the English people 
should have before them a skilled statement of the condition of 
a country about which, between the exaggerations of nationalist 
writers and the suppression of facts on the part of others, 
they are singularly bewildered and puzzled. The time had 
also arrived when, as Mr. Maguire said, “ they might consider 
the question of Ireland not in a party spirit, which he depre- 
cated ; not in a sectarian spirit, which he abhorred; but in a 
broad, liberal, comprehensive, and generous spirit—a spirit as 
wise as it was patriotic.” His description of the present 
condition of a country within a few hours’ distance from us, of 
the condition of it as linked with the executive operations of 
the Government, was even a stronger argument for direct 
ameliorative legislation than the figures quoted by him or 
quoted against him by Lord Mayo. Gunboats in the rivers, 
the police-barracks prepared for sieges, detectives swarming in 
the towns, judges occupied in trying prisoners for treason or 
treason-felony, and two newspaper editors in gaol for seditious 
leading articles, form altogether a very uncomfortable and 
disheartening picture for us to contemplate. Mr. Disraeli pro- 
poses to deal with these perplexities by a series of interminable 
commissions, carefully organized, for the purpose of lasting as 
Jong as possible, and of being utterly worthless, when they 
have told us everything which we knew before. We do not 
think that Mr. Maguire assisted his case materially by adducing 
those ancient and traditional wrongs, the recollection of which 
ought to have been buried long since; but he had strong 
buttresses for his arguments in the universal confusion and 
bewilderment in which we find ourselves in our connection with 
Ireland at this moment. It is both madness and folly on the 
part of the Government to expect that the present state of 
things can go on. The consequences of neglecting to 
abolish -the Church Establishment may be more dis- 
astrous than. Mr. Disraeli imagines. It is asserted, and 
asserted with truth that Fenianism is now confined to American 
rowdies and to the mechanics of the towns; that the agricultural 
classes are not tainted by it; and that the middle classes hold 
aloof from it. But if we constantly promise those who are 
sincerely disposed towards us that we will remove the insult- 
ing grievances of which they complain, and as constantly violate 
that promise, we have no security whatever for holding the 
loyalty of Ireland beyond that which the power of bayonets 
may give us. For what support. is the Government now bid- 
ding in:Ireland? The interests represented by its adherents in 
the House are identical with those interests which we have been 
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maintaining at a heavy cost, and with no credit for hundreds of 
years. We have tried to rule Ireland by them, and we know 
with what result. Mr. Disraeli will be satisfied if he can render 
his lines easy and pleasant by pacifying his Trish colleagues 
with promises to baffle those who are insisting on liberal 
reforms; but he cannot continue to play such a game with 
impunity. He has, indeed, the advantages of the ground and 
the situation. He may by a dexterous manipulation of the 
usages of the House, and of the changes which must ensue 
from the passing of the Reform Bill, keep his place, but he 
cannot do so without exposing his party to even a more undig- 
nified toleration of existence than that which the Liberals 
permit to them at this moment. 
The increase of sheep, and of a relative statistical prosperity 
in Ireland, formed the staple topic of Lord Mayo’s speech. 
We quite agree with him that high wages, better living, and a 
decrease in crime, are proofs of the progress that Ireland has 
seemingly made; and it is unquestionably true that the country 
would be much more comfortable with a population of six 
millions than with a population of eight millions. But how 
are we to meet the fact of a constant depletion of the inhabi- 
tants by means of emigration in excess of the healthy propor- 
tion which economists consider represent the proper quantity P 
There must be, besides the salutary agencies at work to repress 


the numbers, an unduly stimulant force to diminish the tillers | 
of the soil. It has been pretty generally confessed that a land | 
legislation is absolutely necessary. We mistrust, however, an | 


engine which comes from the workshop of Mr. Disraeli. The 


Times says, “notwithstanding therefore the just and natural | 


impatience both of Ireland and the British public for something 
to be done, it seems to us not unlikely that even this little in- 
stalment of the promised revolution may have to wait, with 
other proposed measures, for the report of the Landlord and 
Tenant Commission, which is to resume the useful labours of 
that over which Lord Devon presided twenty-five years ago.” 
Here, then, we find ourselves not an inch advanced towards a 
remedial legislation for a country in which we are obliged to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act periodically. We might have 
guessed that it would have been impossible, even if he had 
the disposition, for Mr. Disraeli or his Cabinet to have 
made a progressive movement in favour of Ireland. Mr. 
Maguire forcibly represented the disposition of some of 
the Irish landlords when he said that a mild Tenant- 
right Bill was met with a threat that an attempt to 
carry it through would be the signal for a unfversal notice to 
quit throughout the country—a declaration of war by the 
landlords against the tillers of the soil. How are we to deal 
with such a spirit as this? Doubtless the events of the last 
few years have in some degree mitigated the unreasonable type 
of landlordism which seems to be indigenous to Ireland. In no 
other country is there so brutal and so senseless an authority 
over the tenant permitted as in Ireland. There is no public 
opinion or traditional practice to check such as we have 
here, and hence that brooding discontent and chronic dis- 
satisfaction which is so irritating and so unpleasant to have 
to deal with. Mr. Maguire read from a pamphlet an account 
of the manner in which a few London companies accommo- 
dated themselves to the customs of the native landowners. It 
appears that some of the guilds hold property in Ulster, and 
Mr. Maguire informs us that the “Pewterers” and the 
“ Barbers ” refuse long leases, discourage all manufactures, and 


imitate as closely as possible the worst practices of resident or | 


absentee proprietors. 

The impertinent diversion of Mr. Neate represented a certain 
tone of feeling which is not uncommon here in reference 
to Irish questions. There is a comfortable affectation of in- 
credulity as to the genuineness of Irish grievances, which 
occasionally gives a man like Mr. Neate a chance of being 
heard with a little gracious attention. The terms in which he 
put his motion were in such excessively bad taste that he had 
the sense to partly withdraw them in the very introduction to 
his speech. The odd argument that we were doing quite 
enough for Ireland, because we saw better after the health of 
her emigrants than the Germans after theirs, was in keeping 


with the absurd “ sympathy ” which Mr, Neate declared he had | 


for the “unhappy and misguided men who thought they were 
avenging the cause of an injured country.” After this declara- 
tion of the state of his personal feelings, Mr. Neate proceeded 
not to criticise, but to abuse the land scheme of Mr. Mill. He 
compared Mr. Mill to Jack Cade, and then played with his own 
fun in a delightfully facetious manner. From Jack Cade he 
passed on to Joe Miller, and from thence got naturally enough 
to his own system of political economy. The value of this 
oration was sufficiently indicated by its being seconded by the 
universal Mr. Darby Griffith. Lord Arthur Clinton had a vague 





though good-intentioned speech to deliver, but he had neither the 
authority nor the experience to render his performance of any 
weight. All that could ‘be said was admirably and exhaustively 
said on one side by Mr. Maguire. He at least spared no pains to 
present the sentimental and actual distresses of his country in 
the most telling manner. It was a labour, as we have said, in 
some measure thrown away. Ireland can expect nothing from 
the present House of Commons, and she has to blame herself 
for every defection of her members from the Liberal ranks, 
such defections having contributed to place in office a Govern. 
ment pledged by its ties and associations to postpone improve- 
ments and progress which would touch upon the narrowest 
interests of its partisans. The lesson to be learnt from the result 
of the debate is that Ireland must prepare to support con- 
sistently the Liberal party in England, and also not cease to 
agitate, constitutionally and locally, for such concessions as the 
disendowment of the State Church and a legislation upon 
tenant right which would be something more than a nervous 
and inefficient compromise with the difficulties of the question. 








THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 


ERE it not that the nation is still suffering so severely 

from the effects of the late civil war, it might be feared 

that the determination of the House of Representatives to im- 
peach Mr. Johnson, and the spirit of defiance with which that 
determination has been met, would lead to a very serious armed 
collision between the two parties into which the American Re- 
public is divided. For two or three days this was in fact very 
generally feared. The supporters of both disputants expressed 
their readiness to furnish troops for carrying out their respective 
designs; all the Federal soldiers in Washington were placed 
under arms, and matters for awhile looked grave. The danger, 
however, seems to have passed for the present, though it is im- 
possible to say how far this appearance of security is reliable. 
It is evident that the passions evoked by the civil war are not 
yet laid, nor even mitigated in any important degree; nor are 
the conflicts of authority out of which the war arose reduced to 
anything like harmony. The various bodies of the State have 
still to determine the exact limits of their powers; and if the 
knowledge is arrived at by a peaceful process, the fact will be 
due rather to the exhaustion of previous combat than to present 
moderation on the part of the adversaries. Party feeling has 
never ran higher in the United States than it is running at 
this moment. Republicans and Democrats may be taken as 
the designations of two hostile armies, and in the contention 
now raging between Congress and President we see a reproduc- 
tion of the struggle between the Parliament and the King which 
led to the English civil war of the seventeenth century. The 
principles at stake are very much the same in both cases. In 
the present as in the former instance, the balance of power 
between the Legislature and the Executive is what is being 
fought for. The Parliament of England of the reign of 
Charles I. saw that the time had come for obtaining greater 
powers as the representatives of the people, while the monarch 
was equally resolved to yield nothing, and even to claim more 
than his most vigorous predecessors had ever dared to wield. 
The attempt proved the temporary ruin of the monarchy, and 
cost Charles his head; yet the instinct with monarchs has 
always been the same. We see it in America at the present 
day. The monarchical element is really very strong m the 


_ constitution of the United States, and it is now coming into 


awkward collision with the strictly Republican principle, which 
in a Republic may be expected to prevail. The President 1s 
an elected king, holding office, indeed, only for the brief term 
of four years, but exercising during that period greater powers 
than in constitutional countries belong to kings of ancient 
lineage, ruling by the right of hereditary succession. The 
office was established at the time of the Revolution expressly 
in order that the monarchical element might not be absent from 
the Constitution, though of course under such changed oom” 
ditions as the supremacy of democracy and ‘the “Republican 
form of government necessarily imposed, The framers of the 
Constitution, whose leanings were not a littlé conservative, and 
were certainly very different from those of the French revo- 
lutionists of a few years later, seem to have thought it advisable 
not to departutterly from the political forms existinginthe mother 
country, which they had been accustomed to regard as atible 
with a reasonable degree of freedom. They accordingly est lished 
a Republican king in the form of a President, and a Republican 
House of Lords in that of a Senate. The arrangement worked 
tolerably well for a great many years; but it cannot be questioned 
that the opinion of a large and influential section of the American 
people has for a long while been growing beyond that part of 
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the Constitution which is embodied in the Presidency. Could 
Washington come to life again, he would probably describe the 
present condition of his country as vulgar and undignified. He 
used to give to his receptions all the formal stateliness of a 
court. Swords, and powdered wigs, and embroidered coats, 
and black silk stockings, were as necessary at the White House 
as at St. James’s; and the Republic in its earlier days tried to 
put on something of the air of the old European monarchies. 
Now, though the President still gives receptions, the style is 
more free and easy. The democratic spirit is advancing, and 
there are those who think the President himself an anomaly in 
a State which discards the idea of individual rule. 

It has been the misfortune or the blunder of Mr. Johnson 
to provoke a series of collisions with the Legislature at the 
very time when public opinion has been least inclined to see 
the powers of the Executive augmented, or rather at the very 
period when it has resolved to abridge those powers to no un- 
important extent. The President has appeared to consider it 
his duty to champion the prerogatives of his office, at all 
hazards, against the encroachments of Congress. He has met 
with nothing but failure in so doing, yet he perseveres in his 
course, and has now brought the whole question to a decisive 
issue. From his first accession to power, on the death of Mr. 
Lincoln, to the present moment, he has constituted himself the 
partisan and agent of the defeated Democrats, berit on undoing, 
if that were possible, the results of four years’ strife and blood- 
shed. A modest sense of his position would have begotten a 


more conciliatory and a more carefully-balanced policy. His | 


elevation was the result of an accident, and should have been 
accepted with deference and caution. He was not directly 
elected to the post of Chief Magistrate, and, had Mr. 
Lincoln been spared from the bullet of the assassin, and 
lived to complete the work he had begun, Mr. Johnson 
would now be passing his days in the dignified obscu- 


rity of the Vice-Presidency. Under the exceptional circum- | 





stances which attended his advent to power, he should have | 


leaned as little as possible to either side; but he has omitted 
no opportunity of endeavouring to reinstate the South in the 
position it held before the war. 
into its own hands the reconstruction of the excluded States, 


have been: content with the assertion of his right to remove 
one Secretary of War and to appoint another, and with the 
effect which his proceedings produced on Congress. The arrest 
of General Thomas, at the instance of Mr. Stanton, on the 
ground that he had violated the Tenure of Office Law by 
accepting office contrary to its provisions, has led to nothing at 
present, as Mr. Stanton afterwards withdrew from the prosecu- 
tion; but the General has instituted an action against the 
Secretary for false imprisonment, so that a case for the courts 
will thus be formed. 

The great issue, however, is of course that in which the Pre- 
sident is immediately concerned. Mr. Johnson was summoned 
to appear before the Senate on Friday, the 13th, and we shall 
now speedily know whether or not he will acknowledge the 
right of Congress to call him to account for the “high crimes 
and misdemeanours ” with which he is charged. If he refuses 
to appear, and military force should be despatched to bring him 


| to the bar of the Senate, it is to be feared that a deplorable 


Congress was obliged to take | 


because it became evident that Mr. Johnson would have ad- | 
mitted them on terms favourable to the re-establishment of | 


their old predominance, and to the ultimate restoration of 
slavery. How obstinately and how ineffectually the President 
opposed the reconstruction measures of the Legislature we need 
not recall. That he submitted when he found he could no 
longer resist, can hardly be pleaded in his favour when we find 
that he has only employed his intervals of quiet in the elabora- 
tion of fresh schemes of opposition to the policy of the national 
representatives. It has been found necessary to curb his 
powers by the passing of the Tenure of Office Bill, by which 
it is enacted that the President shall not be able, as hitherto, 
to appoint or dismiss any Minister without the sanction of 
Congress. It is the provisions of this Bill which Mr. Johnson 
has now defied, and has thus at length drawn upon his head 
the often threatened impeachment. He has been endeavouring 
for a long time to get rid of Mr. Stanton from his post of 
Secretary of War, and that gentleman was in fact suspended 
for some months last year, while General Grant, on the Presi- 
dent’s appointment, reigned in his stead. Mr. Stanton was 
restored through the action of Congress, and it is singular now 
to find Grant supporting him in his resistance to the Presi- 
dent’s second attempt to oust him from his department. The 
War Secretary’s offence in the eyes of Mr. Johnson is, that he 
was the member of the Cabinet most inclined to a Republican 
policy, and therefore disposed to thwart the Southern leanings 
of the President as far as he possibly could. General Thomas, 
whom Mr. Johnson has endeavoured to appoint as Minister ad 
interim, could probably have been relied on for doing as he was 
told; but the firm bearing of Mr. Stanton, who remained in 
his office night and day, surrounded by a large number of his 
friends, and by a military guard, defeated any design that 
might have been entertained of seizing upon the place by force, 
and installing General Thomas by virtue of bayonets. The sceneat 
the War Office during thosefew days towardsthe end of February, 
must have been a strange one. General Thomas continually 
demanding that the control of the premises should be yielded 
up to him—Mr, Stanton as constantly refusing—the friends of 
the War Secretary gathering about him, encouraging him to 
resistance, and anxiously listening night and day for the tramp 
of troops coming to execute the orders of the President—all 
makes up a picture of a striking, yet, in the interests of free 





collision will ensue. We will hope that his sense is sufficient 
to keep clear of so disastrous and perilous a catastrophe. To 
resist the summons of the Legislature would be to rekindle the 
embers of civil war, and to set the country once more in a flame. 
To yield could in no way prejudice his case, and would simply 
bring to a tangible issue a dispute which has lasted too long 
already. Hither the President or Congress must give way, or 
the country must again bleed at every pore. And undoubtedly 
the most desirable conclusion to the drama would be that which 
will most probably take place—the deposition of Mr. Johnson, 
and the prosecution by Congress of its policy of reconstruction 
and negro emancipation. 








MR. DISRAELI AND EARL RUSSELL. 


R. DISRAELI has committed the error of taking Lord 
Russell as an example, instead of a warning. The noble 
Earl’s escapades as a letter-writer are amongst the least for- 


_tunate portions of his career; and although the Premier is 


a “ gentleman of the press,” he does not seem to be more 

happy in his correspondence with the papers. It is, at least, 

an act of very questionable taste for the First Minister of the 

Crown to reply through the public journals to a speech made 

in that “ other place,” which Mr. Disraeli describes with cha- 

racteristic inflation of language as an “ august assembly ;” but 
that fault m&ht be overlooked if the communication in ques- 
tion were not open to graver objections. The more serious 
charge to which it is open is that of attempting to place a 
false gloss upon the political history of the last few years, and 
of doing this in opposition to facts of so notorious a character 
that the refutation must instantly occur to every reader who 
has not been wholly indifferent to the progress of the long 
struggle which terminated in the Reform Act of 1867. Con- 
sidering the part he played in that struggle, it would have 
been good policy on the part of the right hon. gentleman to 
allow us to forget it as soon as wecan; but as he insists 
upon keeping it before the public eye, and evidently thinks 
that it redounds to his credit, we are compelled to examine once 
more his claims in connection with it to the character, not only 
of a far-seeing, but of an honest and consistent statesman. 
Before, however, we come to that point, we must dispose of the 
question that has been incidentally raised as to the exact words 
used by Mr. Disraeli at Edinburgh, upon which Lord Russell’s 
animadversions were mainly founded. According to the noble 
Earl, the Premier boasted at Edinburgh that, while he had, 
during seven years been opposing any reduction of the 
borough franchise, he had all the time been educating his 
party, with a view of bringing about a much greater reduction 
of the franchise than that which his opponents had proposed. 
According to Mr. Disraeli, what he did in reality say, was that 
the process of education to which the Tories had been sub- 
jected was not one conducted by himself, but was merely the 


| result of the experience which they had gained during the 





interval which elapsed between the failure of their Bill in 1859, 
and their more successful attempt to deal with the subject last 
year. Nothing can be more different than the two things; but, 
unfortunately for Mr. Disraeli, his present version of that 
famous speech is not supported either by the report which 


| appeared in the newspapers at the time, or by the authorized 


government, not of an agreeable, nature. The fear of a forcible | 


ejection of Mr. Stanton, however, was baseless. 


To do Mr. | } £ which 
Johnson justice, he made no such attempt. He may perhaps / evidently in order to soften down the apparent arrogance of w 


edition subsequently published by Messrs. Blackwood. In the 
first the words attributed to him were, “JZ had to prepare the 
mind of the country and—if it be not too arrogant to use such a 
phrase—to educate our party. It is a large party, and requires 
its attention to be called to questions of this kind with son:a 
pressure.” In-the second, the word “I” was changed into “ we,” 
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the right hon. gentleman had not been wholly insensible even 
while speaking. But if “we” was the expression really used, 
it is difficult to see what was the necessity for adding imme- 
diately afterwards, “that was done not only with the con- 
currence of Lord Derby, but of my colleagues.” That statement 
would have been perfectly needless had the right hon. gentleman 
spoken in the first instance on behalf of those colleagues as 
well as himself; nor do we indeed see why in that case he 
should have been so careful to deprecate a charge of “ arro- 
gance” to which he would not have been liable. But whether 
“we” or “1” was the word actually used, the sentence cannot 
be made to bear the meaning Mr..Disraeli now ascribes to it. 
It does mean and can only mean that, either by him or by 
their leaders collectively, the Tories were for seven years con- 
sciously, and “ of malice aforethought,” educated in a policy of 
which the legitimate result and expression was the Act of last 
year. In either form it is a complete misrepresentation of the 
most notorious facts of contemporary history. 

Mr. Disraeli, indeed, asks us to accept his representation 
that the Act of last year was such a measure as the Conserva- 
tives had all along been driving at, because it embodied five 
points on which their convictions had, he says, been gradually 
maturing. The five points of their charter, as we now hear, 
not for the first time, were that the measure should be complete, 
that the representation of no place should be entirely abro- 
gated, that there must be areal boundary commission, that 
the county representation should be considerably increased, and 
that the borough franchise should be established on the prin- 
ciple of rating. But even if we admit that the Bull of last 
year includes all these five points, would any one accept such 
a statement as that we have quoted as an adequate account of 
its provisions? Does it not omit the one capital feature 
of the measure, the lowering of the borough franchise P 
Does it not, in fact, give the go-by to that which was 
the main subject of controversy for seven years, and 
which really constitutes the essential character of the Bill, and 
gives to it its main scope and effect? These questions can 
certainly only be answered in one way if we are to take as 
our guide the speeches of Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues during 
the debates which took place during the Administrations of Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell. They always then insisted, and 
no one more emphatically than the right hon. gentleman him- 
self, that the main object to be kept in view in any Reform 
Bill was that the middle and upper classes should not 
be “ swamped” by the lower. The great object of their 
anxiety was the preservation of the balance of the constitu- 
tion, and the means upon which they relied for maintaining 
this was the restriction of the number of borough electors. 
It is in vain for Mr. Disraeli now to tell us that, so long 
as those electors are qualified by the payment of rates, it 
is utterly immaterial how numerous they may be. Not 
only did he, so lately as 1866, profess to think this the most 
material point in a Reform Bill, but he made it his main 
ground of opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill that a £7 borough 
franchise would confer enfranchisement with far too liberal and 
indiscriminate a hand. So far was Mr. Disraeli from then 
being of opinion that the working classes might be safely 
intrusted, as a body, with political power, that he then informed 
Parliament that the true problem was “ to give, not the work- 
ing classes generally, but the skilled artisans, a fair share of 
power.” He even expressed his regret that the Government of : 
Lord Derby had, after the election of 1859, consented to lower 
the borough franchise; and he besought the House, in warning 
tones, to recollect that “we are the House of Commons, and 
not the house of the people ; and that we represent a great order 
in the State, and not an indiscriminate multitude.” He affected 
to regard with something like terror “the monstrous constitu- 
ency”’ which would be formed by the reduction of the borough 
qualification from £10 to £5; and, after insisting upon the 
advantage’ of a restricted franchise in returning to Parliament 
members with a great variety of characters and opinions, he 
proceeded to use these remarkable words :—* It would certainly 
be most injudicious, not to say intolerable, when we are guard- 
ing against the predominance of a territorial aristocracy and 
the predominance of a manufacturing and commercial oligarchy, 
that we should reform Parliament by securing the predominance 
of a household democracy.” Throughout the whole of this 
session it was the strenuous contention of the right hon. 
gentleman that the addition of 300,000 electors—a large portion 
of them members of the middle class—which Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to make, would altogether overwhelm the existing 
constituencies, and amount to very little short of a revolution. 

It may, indeed, be said that although that might have been 
the effect of such an addition without the safeguards provided 
by the measure of 1867, that with those safeguards it is not 





| 





only safe, but desirable. But Hansard may be searched in vain 
for any trace of such an opinion on the part of Mr. Disraeli 
until the latter end of last session. It is clear, indeed, that he 
could not have held it when his Bill was originally introduced, 
In that Bill, as any one may remember, the great object of pre- 
venting the working classes from obtaining a predominant 
power in the boroughs was sedulously pursued by a variety of 
ingenious, but, as we then thought, and still think, dishonest 
and perverse devices. If it is at present inconvenient for Mr, 
Disraeli to recollect, others do not forget the dual vote, the two 
years’ residence, the fancy franchises, and the “ fine” upon the 
compound householder. Through the operation of these pro- 
visions it was clearly shown that not more than 100,000 of the 
working classes would have been placed on the register, while 


| between 200,000 and 300,000 new middle-class voters would 


have been admitted. As the Bill at first stood, the then 
“balance of the constitution” would not only have been 
preserved, but it would actually have been altered to the dis- 
advantage of the working classes. As the Act passed, after 
all the restrictive provisions to which we have referred had been 
swept away, the result, according to the best estimates, will be 
that 400,000 of the working classes will be enfranchised to 
something like 150,000 or 200,000 of the middle classes, 
It is absurd to represent the Act as identical with the Bill 
of last year, and it is not less futile to attempt to persuade the 
public that the latter was the natural and unforced expression 
of the convictions which the Tories had formed during the 
previous seven years. Mr. Disraeli might just as well endeavour 
to reconcile his oft-repeated warnings against over-enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes on account of their powers of 
combination and their intense class sympathies, with his 
declarations towards the close of last session that we were all 
Englishmen alike—all equally to be trusted; or his strong 
assertions that Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 1866 was but a step 
towards the gradual Americanization of our institutions, with his 
subsequent demonstration that his own far more extensive 
measure involves no such danger, because the elements of a 
democracy such as are found in the United States do not exist 
in England. Nothing can be more plain than that at no period 
previous to last session, had the attitude of the Conservative 
party, and of Mr. Disraeli as its representative, been other than 
one of distrust and apprehension towards the great mass of 
the people. The speeches by which the right hon. gentleman 
endeavoured to deduce all manner of dangerous consequences 
from the moderate measure of Lord Russell’s Government, and 
the cheers with which his supporters received Mr. Lowe’s argu- 
ments against any extension of the suffrage were in perfect 
harmony. And it is mere trifling to suppose that any one will 
overlook that capital circumstance because five points, many 
of them of an exceedingly shadowy character, and all of 
them of secondary importance, can be found both in the Act 
of last year and in the previous addresses of the present Prime 
Minister. Points of comparison of this kind must be weighed, and 
not merely numbered ; and if that be done, it will not be difficult 
tu form an estimate of the audacity required to maintain the 
consistency of the Tory party on such grounds as those set forth 
in Mr. Disraeli’s letter. As to Mr. Disraeli personally, it seems 
to us that he is impaled on the horns of a dilemma. If he foresaw 
and desired the Act which he was last year the instrument of 
passing, then he was, as Lord Russell says, for five years guilty 
of the grossest and most flagrant deception: habitually mis- 
representing his own opinions, continually pretending to be 
leading his party in one direction, while he was really drawing 
them in another. If, on the other hand, he meant what he 
said during those five years, then he must submit to the 
imputation of having been during that period constantly and 
obstinately in the wrong, or of having, under the pressure of 
the Opposition, consented to measures which he believes to be 
destructive to the country, in order that he might retain the 
semblance of power and the reality of place. ‘There is only 
escape open to him from one or other of these imputations in 
the supposition. that, from first to last, he has never had any 
serious convictions upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform ; 
but has throughout used it as a mere weapon of political 
warfare, a stepping-stone to the gratification of personal 
ambition. 








COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 


E have no desire to underrate the value of uniformity in 

its proper place, or to find fault with the strict 
observance of a rule when once established, but we doubt 
whether that unalterable law which is said to regulate the 
selection of County Court Judges, and which we see in full 
operation in the appointment of the successor of the late 
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County Court Judge, Mr. Serjeant Dowling, might not be some- 
what relaxed, and at least occasionally give way to a little 
variety. We have no fault to find with the selection which Lord 
Cairns has made. The gentleman whom he elevates to the 
County Court Bench has had sixteen years’ experience in his 
profession, and we have no doubt is a discreet and able lawyer ; 
but the circumstance of a Lord Chancellor having practised at 
the Equity Bar as an advocate appears to us an insufficient 
reason for the selection of Equity gentlemen exclusively to fill 
the vacant County Court Judgeships which fall within his gift. 
We are not prepared to deny that a barrister who has devoted 
his time to conveyancing and to the practice of the Courts of 
Equity, may not,in the present multifarious natureof the business 
transacted in County Courts, prove atolerably efficient judge; but 
it is quite possible he may not, and the results which have at- 
tended the practice we describe call for a radical change in the 
system. Formerly, the duties of a County Court Judge 
were not of a nature to call for any considerable amount 
of erudition, and perhaps they were such as to justify 
the liberal disregard to legal learning which then governed, 
and is said still to attend, these appointments. How- 
ever that might have been, the legal luminaries who 
preside in out of the way County Court districts have 
come to be regarded by the profession with about the same 
amount of reverence as an ordinary county justice is calculated 
to inspire. However harmless this might have been when the 
power for mischief with which a County Court Judge was 
invested was confined to cases of £20, it has become rather 
serious in the present extended form that these courts have 
assumed. They have now a common law jurisdiction in cases 
up to £50, an important probate, bankruptcy, and equity 
jurisdiction in which considerable sums may be at stake; and 
there is at the present time a measure passing through the 
House of Commons for the purpose of giving certain of the 
courts cognizance of Admiralty cases up to £500 and £1,000. 
There is also an evident tendency to transfer the great bulk of 
the legal business of the country into these courts, and in time 
to give them a similar jurisdiction to that exercised by the 
Courts of First Instance in France. 

In the presence of these facts, it is abundantly evident that 
a considerable change must be wrought in the mode of 
uppointing the judges; and upon what is done in this respect 
really depends whether the County Courts are to become a public 
benefit or a public nuisance. It is a matter of considerable 
doubt whether, looking at the large incomes now being made 
at the Bar of this country, the salaries paid to County Court 
Judges are sufficiently large to tempt men of ability to give up 
their chances of professional eminence and of those dignities 
which may come within the reach of the successful lawyer, and 
sink into the comparatively obscure position which a County 
Court Judge occupies. It is not probable that the present 
salary of £1,300 a year can be increased; and it therefore 
becomes a question whether it would not be well to con- 
sider the propriety of repealing those sections of the Acts 
relating to these courts which entirely exclude a County 
Court Judge from practice at the Bar. There is, of course, 
a great deal to be said with reference to the desirableness 
or needlessness of this restriction, and it may be well to look 
on both sides of the question. In favour of its retention 
it may be said that the duties of a County Court Judge 
are generally sufficient to occupy the greater part of his 
time; that any practice he might have would be calculated 
to interfere with those duties; and that it is possible the 
opportunities the attorneys practising before him would 
have of employing him might affect the strict administration 
of justice. In reply to this it may be answered that those 
members of the Bar who preside in the Chancery Court of 
Lancaster and in the various Recorders’ Courts throughout the 
country administer justice to the satisfaction of the suitors who 
appear before them, and yet enjoy a considerable, and, in 
more than one case, a very large practice at the Bar; and that 
the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in Ireland, whose position is 
quite similar to that of the County Court Judges here, continue 
to practise, and yet discharge their duties with satisfaction. 
As to the influence which may be brought to bear upon a 
judge,-in consequence of the attorneys who employ him as a 
barrister practising before him as a judge, this does not really 
appear to be so formidable, after all. It is an objection which 
could be urged against barristers sitting in the Recorders’ 
Courts, and we have never heard that the system there has 
affected the purity of the tribunal. It is beyond all question 
desirable that anything having the remotest tendency to 
influence a judicial decision should be most jealously guarded 
against, but it would be a mattef calling for regret if a 
mere bugbear should place the administration of an im- | 





portant branch of the law in the hands of a body of men 
who have failed to secure the respect of the community, whilst 
it excluded those whose learning and standing in the pro- 
fession would reflect credit upon the seats which they occupied. 
As to the time of the judge being so fully occupied as neces- 
sarily to exclude him from the practice of advocacy, it must 
not be forgotten that changes in the mode of administering 
justice in the courts, which have been recently made, will 
relieve the judge from a large mass of those petty 
actions, the trial of which by him heretofore represented 
just so much wasted time. There is yet another benefit that 
would accrue from permitting the County Court Judges .to 
remain practising barristers. They would be kept well before 
the eye of the profession; their conduct would meet with that 
healthy criticism which has done so much for the honourable 
and impartial administration of justice in this country ; and the 
country would be secured against their sinking into the mere 
official which the subordinate judge in France has been found 
to become. In whatever light the subject may be viewed, it 
is one that is deserving of, and most urgently calls for, a careful 
consideration ; and, looking at the vast mass of business which 
recent legislation has thrust upon the County Courts, and the 
eccentricities in which some of the present judges have indulged, 
that consideration must not long be delayed, or the courts will 
sink into a position that will become simply a great public 
scandal. 








THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


W* have frequently had occasion in our literary columns to 
notice, among other magazines, a publication entitled 
the Month, as notable—first, because it has the reputation of 
being an orthodox Roman Catholic publication; and again, 
because of the thoughtful character of its contents, and their 
literary merit. As a rule, it of course afidresses itself to 
readers belonging to the Roman Catholic community, but it 
frequently touches upon subjects which equally; and perhaps 
even more, affect members of the Church of England, whether 
they are High or Low, Ritualist or Evangelical. It cannot but 
be a matter of interest to the Catholic-minded Anglican to 
know in what estimation his pretensions to Catholicity, as it is 
in the Church’ of Rome, are held by Roman Catholics; and, on 
the other hand, it must be of some importance also to the 
Protestant-minded Anglican to ascertain whether the genuine 
peacocks recognise the pretender to their brotherhood, or 
disown him. If the latter, his position becomes one of isola- 
tion. He has disclaimed all connection with the Protestant 
side of the Establishment, and has abjured the very name of 
Protestant. His claim is that he is Catholic pure and 
simple, professing all that is true in the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, and abjuring its corruptions. Now, 
whatever these corruptions are supposed to be, it is clear 
that the Real Presence is not one of them. This is the 
keystone of the Ritualistic arch. It is the very sun of their 
doctrinal system, as it must be of the system of any Christian 
community which teaches it—for example, that of Rome. 
It is for this doctrine that the Catholic-minded Anglican has 
borrowed from Rome her crosses, copes, chasubles, maniples ; 
her albs, her stoles, her incense, and her genuflexions—the pea- 
cock’s feathers, in fact, by aid of which he wishes to pass him- 
self off as a peacock of the right sort, only a little better. But 
in order to pass for a real peacock, feathers are not enough. 
Besides, there is something excessively shabby in the way in 
which the loan in this case is effected. Some Catholic-minded 
Anglicans have had the honesty to go over to Rome bodily; 
but the hybrids, while grasping at her attractive exterior, have 
held on to the loaves and fishes of the Establishment, by sys- 
tematically abusing the corruptions of Rome. This is not 
creditable. It is like borrowing money of a City friend, and 
cutting him in Pall Mall. We admit the inconvenience of 
being identified in good company with an unfashionable acquaint- 
ance; but then the pecuniary obligation ought not to have been 

contracted. ‘To ignore it is adding insult to injury. 

We have not to learn now for the first time that the Ritualists 
are as thoroughly repudiated by the Roman Catholics as they 
are by their Evangelical fellow-churchmen. But we call atten- 
tion to an article in the current number of the Month, on “ The 
Dogmatic Teaching of the Book of Common Prayer,” because 
it not only repeats this repudiation, but very distinctly places 
the Ritualists in the dilemma of having either to abandon their 
belief in the Real Presence, or to disclaim the authority of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and cease to be members of the 
Church of England. ‘That they will adopt either of these 
alternatives we do not hope. They have set themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of believing that the Book of Common 
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Prayer teaches what it denies, and sanctions what it reprobates. 
This would appear to be a hopeless undertaking; but in certain 
conditions of the intellect even what is hopeless appears pos- 
sible. The liability of the human mind to delusions is no 
novelty. Men ordinarily sane have credited the most startling 
absurdities; and it is only on the theory that they are under 
the influence of some preposterous delusion, that we can 
understand the Ritualists’ profession of a belief in the Real Pre- 
sence as part of the dogmatic teaching of the Book of Common 
Prayer. “It is,” says the Month, “a very strange phenomena 
that so many intelligent and earnest-minded persons should be 
able to persuade themselves that the precept of Catholic Unity 
is to be interpreted in their own case as an injunction to remain 
in exile from the Church, and that the law of orthodoxy binds 
them-to pledge themselves in the most solemn manner to for- 
mulas from which every orthodox instinct within them shrinks 
with alarm, if not with abhorrence. Setting aside other and 
higher considerations, we must look for a solution of the problem 
mainly to the force of custom and of religious tradition, which 
makes it always natural for well-disposed minds to look to the 
better part, and hide from their eyes the deformities of the 
system in which they have been trained, in happy ignorance of 
its historical character.” This is charitable; but charity is 
scarely applicable to such a case, nor does the writer hesitate to 
lay bare with unflinching severity the process by which the 
ante-Reformation formularies were melted down into the present 
Book of Common Prayer with the obvious aud avowed object 





of getting rid of this very doctrine of the Real Presence. He | 


bases his criticism upon a pamphlet published by Longmans, 
and written by Canon Estcourt, of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Birmingham, entitled, “The Dogmatic Teaching of the 
Book of Common Prayer on the Holy Eucharist.” “ Canon 
Estcourt,” he says, “leaves no doubt on the mind of his readers 
as to the import of that teaching. He traces the present 
Anglican formalmry through the various changes which it has 
undergone since the First Book of King Edward, in which 
the name ‘mass’ was still retained, as well as what may be 
called the framework of the ancient Liturgy of the Sarum 
Missal. Even in this form, in which—if degrees of comparison 
can be admitted in such a matter—the Prayer-book may be 
gaid to have been ten times more nearly orthodox than in its 
present Communion office. Every word that ‘implies a true 
and real Sacrifice was omitted, and the part of the Liturgy the 
most mutilated of all was just the most solemn and the most 
venerable—that is, the Canon itself..... Nor can there be 
the slightest doubt of the heretical character of the change. 
it was intended, and the intention was perfectly carried out, 
to sweep away all vestige of the doctrine of the Sacrifice. On 
the other hand, some ambiguity was allowed to remain as to 
the doctrine of the Real Presence; and this ambiguity, among 
other things, roused the Protestant indignation of the apostate 
friar, Martin Bucer, in conformity with whose remonstrances 
the formula was still further altered in what is called the 
Second Book of King Edward, which is in all material 
points, and with but a few verbal alterations, the present 
Anglican office” “The Sign of the Cross,” says 
Canon Estcourt, “the Introit, and Kyrie Eleison were 
omitted; the Gloria in Excelsis was transposed to the end, 
instead of the beginning; of the prayer answering to the 


Canon, great part was omitted, and the remainder was divided | 


into three portions, and placed in different parts of the rite; 


of those who use it. Some Anglicans have betaken themselves 
to St. Thomas, and other Catholic theologians who have 
followed him and commented upon him, and, by the use of 
certain technical distinctions, they have persuaded themselves, 
not that the Prayer-book teaches Catholic doctrine, but that 
when it seems to deny Catholic doctrine, it teaches nothing at 
all. Now, surely, the words of the Prayer-book must either 
be taken in the ordinary sense of the English language of the 
present day, or in the theological language of the men who 
compiled them. If there is to be any learning brought in to 
explain them, or to comment upon them, it must be just that 
learning which Canon Estcourt has brought to bear upon them, 
Anglicans cannot escape by declaring that they have nothing 
to do with Bucer, or Luther, or Cranmer, or Latimer, or J ewell, 
or Parker, or Grindall, and at the same time take refuge in 
the refinements of the Schools. We quite believe that in their 
hearts they abominate Bucer and Cranmer nearly as much as 
Catholics abominate them; bat their ecclesiastical position, 
their doctrine, their formularies, their most solemn acts of 
worship, come to them as an inheritance from these men, and 
can never be freed from the stain of their parentage.” Stain 
or no stain, this argument is unanswerable. 








THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


T is one of the defects of Constitutional government that 
people have sometimes too much liberty. One of the 
developments of this evil is the liberty to starve. There is 
the workhouse, to be sure, for all who may be in want, and 
willing to supply those wants from its resources. But those 
who have been most accustomed to the vicissitudes of life, and 
may therefore be supposed to be more willing than humanity 
in general to put up with hard fare, incommodious lodging, 
ignominious treatment, cruelty and neglect, so often show a 
preference to death by starvation, that we must omit this 
glorious effort of the national bounty from our consideration of 
the wants of men who have deserved well of their country, and 
who in old age or infirmity presume to- indulge the belief that 
there are some advantages attached to citizenship in the British 
empire which authorize the poorest to feel somewhat elated. If 
there is one national idea upon which the British intellect and 
British sympathies dwell with peculiar satisfaction, it is the 
idea of the British tar. He fights our battles for us, when 
there are any to fight, and invariably wins them. He has 
manned our wooden walls, no longer, alas! wooden, and has 
added to the roll of our victories the name of many a “ well 
foughten field,’”—all the more glorious because it was fought 
upon the briny deep. He has made our England mistress of 
the ocean; and even now dull must be the soul of the Cockney 
who does not feel a longing for salt water when he reads 
of Nelson and the Nile in Campbell's stirring lines, or 
of the capture of the Belle Poule by the “tight and brave” 
Avrethusa in the ringing verses of Dibdin. What our hearts 
of oak will do for us now that they have been converted into 
hearts of iron—or are to be so converted whenever the 
Admiralty awakens to a sense of its duty—remains to 
be seen. But we have no doubt that whether guns 
or plates are to have the best of it, our tars will moult no 
feather of the ancient heroism of their race, but either give a 


| good account of the enemy so long as they float, or sink with 


the Commemoration of the Saints and of the faithful departed | 
opposed to them. And with regard to the mercantile marine, 


omitted entirely; the prayer before consecration altered; in 
place of the ancient words of giving Communion, a Zuinglian 
form was instituted, and the whole arrangement was so changed 
as no longer to present any resemblance to the Mass.” So far, 
therefore, from the Liturgy of the Book of Common Prayer 
being, as Catholic-minded Anglicans (let us hope, in their 
ignorance) suppose, an authority for their belief in the Real 
Presence, its history is a proof that it was framed expressly for 
the very purpose of negativing such a doctrine. This is a 
point to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid; and 
both the article in the Month and Canon Estcourt’s pamphlet 
well deserve to be studied in regard to it. ‘“ The writers,” says 
the Month, “against whom Canon Estcourt is arguing do not, 
in the present controversy, claim to make any distinction 
between the Catholic Church and the Council of Trent. Their 
assertion is that the Prayer-book and the Council do not teach 
different, or, at least, irreconcilable doctrines. We cannot 
imagine how this can be any longer maintained in the face of 
the facts adduced in this pamphlet. Our readers are aware of 
the shifts and tricks upon language to which some Anglicans 
have lately had recourse in order to gain the liberty of using 
the Prayer-book in a sense foreign to that of its framers, and, 
wo will venture to say, quite unsuspected by nine-tenths 





a good grace whenever their plates prove unequal to the guns 


which has always been an efficient feeder of the navy, though 
not always a willing one, we only do justice to the owners of 
the ships they are engaged in navigating when we say that 
they keep them well up in at least the latter part of their quali- 
fication to serve in the royal navy. What with over-lading, 
deck-lading, and the despatch of ships to sea in a state of 


unseaworthiness, our merchant seamen are not likely to forget 


the art of sinking. And it may be that this is often a welcome 
relief to them from less tolerable evils. None of these vessels, 
except those of the very highest class, and small in number, 
carry surgeons, and very often they are not even provided 
with lime-juice. If their provisions are good, they are scarce; 
if they are not scarce, they are frequently not good; and it 
does sometimes happen that their insufficiency in respect of 
quantity is upon a perfect footing of equality with their insuf- 
ficiency in respect of quality. Nor are these disagreeables 
compensated by the generosity of the stipend for which our 
merchant seamen go down to the deep in ships. At 
the best it is a poor trade, and, in truth, if there was no such 
thing as law or morality to be considered, it might be better 
for an “able-bodied” seaman to try his luck on shore when 
passengers not destitute of watches or purses are lounging 
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homeward, than to tempt the dangers of the sea, in ships 
whose hulls have been insured, but not by the shipwright. 

There are many things which we are proud of, as far as 
our talk is concerned, but towards which we show a robust 
constitutional indifference when it comes to be a question 
between them and ourselves. With our loudest chest-notes we 
proclaim the glorious independence of the British peasant, 
and the thoroughly heroic character of the British tar. But 
to the non-poetical eye both peasants and tars are about 
as miserable as the heart of a Jeremiah could desire for a 
Jeremiad. It was only the other day that the Committee of the 
Belvedere Institution for Worn-out and Disabled Merchant 
Seamen went begging to the Corporation of the City of London 
for “a grant of money in aid” of this charity. They had 
bought the estate of the late Sir Culling Eardley at Belvedere- 
on-T'hames, within the port of London, for £12,000; on the 
Ist of January, 1867, the first instalment of old sailors was 
received under its roof, and the Committee were now raising 
funds to shelter 500 more. The Committee could hardly have 
placed a better case before the Corporation. But they had yet 
a fact in store which it was to -be hoped not the Corporation 
only but the whole country will blush to learn—more than 
3,000 merchant seamen are at the present moment in the unions 
or workhouses of the United Kingdom. Under a paternal 
government this could not be. A despotic ruler would not dare 
to permit it; and it is one of the advantages of despotic govern- 
ment that such evils, if for a time they are permitted to exist, 
speedily cure themselves. If half the workhouse iniquities to 
which we have lent our slow constitutional ear had been com- 
mitted in France, the astute monarch who rules that country 
would at the present moment be renewing his former acquaint- 
ance with the literary and artistic circles of London. Such a 
requital of national services as the condemnation of upwards 
of 3,000 of French merchant seamen to the tender mercies of a 
charity as abhorrent to humanity as our workhouse system 
would have subjected him to a revolution. 

This is one of the respects in which constitutional monarchs 
are so superior to those who exercise what is ignorantly 
supposed to be unlimited sway over their subjects. But 
it must be admitted that, too often, the subject loses what 
the monarch gains. We have no wish to exchange constitu- 
tional for paternal government, though we are not so wrapped 
up in our devotion to an “ism ” as to be blind to the fact that 
the “ism” which is indispensable in one place may be wholly 
inapplicable, and even mischievous in another. But under no 
form of government, and least of all under that of a nation 
which claims to hold the empire of the sea, should it be possible 
for upwards of 3,000 merchant seamen to be spending the 
evening of their days in such a den as a workhouse. We do 
not say that the Government ought to take action in this 
matter. They have had difficulties of their own to contend 
against with regard to the pensioners of the royal navy; 
and possibly it would not be a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims of our merchant seamen if the Legislature 
were to vote them into the vacant places of the old Green- 
wich pensioners. But it is quite clear that unless we wish to 
bring the merchant service into disrepute, or into still greater 
disrepute than it enjoys already, an effort should be made to 
secure to our merchant seamen some better refuge in their old 
age, or premature infirmity, than that last refuge of the destitute 
—the workhouse. 








LADIES’ TALK. 


SERIES of papers on Talkers and Talking which has 
A just been concluded in the Cornhill Magazine, and which 
we may surely attribute to the pen of Charles Lever, seems to 
us to mark the climax of a revolution which has for some years 
back been working amongst us. Most of us can remember 
the time when to make feeble jokes about the lingual capacities 
of women was the prevailing form of after-dinner wit; when 
dull country gentlemen were wont to show their own mental 
superiority by rather obvious satire of feminine brains; and 
when our current literature was surcharged with flippant im- 
pertinences about the great perit of dumbness in our wives and 
sisters. Very few, probably, of the slipshod amateur humorists 
whom one heard from time to time give utterance to these 
venerable facetis had the least belief in their truth ; but it had 
grown a custom to laugh at such efforts, and the wit, conse- 
quently, knew where, at a pinch, he could take refuge. Besides, 
jokes about the incontinent speech of women were always a 
reflex compliment to the joker. He was never guilty of this 
garrulous exhibition of his intellectual thinness; he did not 


gabble for the mere sake of gabble; his utterances were, by | 








force of contrast, pregnant with wisdom, concise, and appro- 
priate. Were he confronted with Mrs. Poyser’s aphorism, that 
“ Some folk’s tongues are like the clocks as run on strikin’, not 
to tell you the time o’ the day, but because there’s summat 
Wrong in their own inside,” he would quietly transfer it to 
womankind, and thank God he was born to wear breeches. In 
fact there might be constructed an encyclopedia of the funny 
sayings about woman’s tongue which used to be current—some 
of them sharp and clever, some of them hopelessly dull, and 
most of them in the last stage of insignificant feebleness. 

We have not quite done away with these little jocular essays, 
but we have wholly abolished the idea from which they sprung. 
We do not any longer consider a man wise because he maintains 
an impervious silence all the day, and proceeds to snore imme- 
diately after dinner. In like manner we have arrived at the 
discovery that a woman may talk much, and be neither a 
nuisance nor a born idiot. Indeed, we are beginning to believe 
that one of the compensating graces of life—one of those acci« 
dental ornaments which smooth down so much that is ungainly 
and savage in our present civilization—is this very faculty of 
talking which is possessed, in various quality, by most women. 
A house that would be absolutely unbearable by reason of the 
boorish sulkiness of the master, may be rendered bright and 
attractive by the vivacious talk of the mistress. A picnic 
which is being overshadowed by a cloud of that inscrutable 
masculine dulness, of which an explanation has never we believe 
been offered, may suddenly wake up into liveliness when a little 
hock provokes the cheerful chatter of the girls. A conversation 
between two young persons, of opposite sexes, at an open 
window, in moonlight, would, at the most trying period, die 
down, and leave not an atom of matrimonial result behind, 
were it not that the dexterous nimbleness of the young lady’s 
brain and tongue generally comes in to help her companion 
over the pons asinorwm of a proposal. There is no situation 
in life which may not be brightened and rendered bearable by 
this very faculty which mankind has been depreciating for ages. 
There are few things, for instance, of a more melancholy cast 
than walking to church on a Sunday morning—particularly a 
Sunday morning in the country. One’s hastily-swallowed 
breakfast is uncomfortably present to the mind; the odour of 
musk and the rustle of silk which mark the goodly company 
have a depressingly decorous effect; and the godless imagina- 
tion wanders into innumerable adjacent valleys and woods, in 
which it would be so great a relief to throw off one’s Sunday 
garments of respectability and precision, and lie down under 
the alders, careless of mankind and the damp grass. Family 
after family comes along the road, solemn as a funeral procession 
so far as the males are concerned. If it were not for the 
chance maid or matron here and there whose audacious cheer- 
fulness keeps her party from falling to sleep—whose little 
pleasantries, moderated by a subdued Sunday tone, disperse 
that melancholy silence which otherwise would attend the 
measured church-ward walk—is it to be conceived that anybody 
would ever get to church at all? A bright, lively little woman 
in a house is the clergyman’s best friend. She and he act in 
concert ; and while he engages to aid her in her schools and 
parish-visiting, she replies by working on his behalf within her 
own house. She will sound the reveille on Sunday morning, 
marshal her forces, and never cease her exertions until she 


| lodges them within the doors of the church, there to be operated 


upon by her confederate. And a goodly proportion of this 
service she is enabled to do through her gift of copious and 
engaging talk. 

Of course, there are lady-talkers and lady-talkers. Talking 
in the rough comes by nature; talking well is an art which 
only some women care to cultivate. Like other arts, also, it 
requires a basis of natural capacity for the processes of culti- 
vation. It demands a certain self-confidence, much frankness, 
patience, and quickness of sympathy ; and the more humour 
it can get the better. Practice enters so largely into this 
process of cultivation, that it is seldom one finds a young girl 
who can talk well—except to her lover. Amongst strangers, 
she is apt to be overcome by that maidenly bashfulness which 
seeks refuge in silence; unless, indeed, she be one of those 
Bénoiton young persons whose tongue is all the louder because 
it is the clapper of an empty skull. “ Ladies,” says Mr. 
Lever, in one of those shrewd and sparkling essays which we 
mention, “are in their talk always quicker and more sensitive 
than men. They have a lighter touch; and—glorious distine- 
tion—they are much more rarely guilty of boring. A female 
bore is indeed altogether a phenomenon and exception, which, 
as we most of us know, is far from being the case with regard 
to the male specimen ; while, as to that lightness of touch and 


quickness which so greatly distinguish women in their talk, 
these are so wonderful that it is a curious study ahetishen ° to 
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watch their manifestations; as when, for instance, you see two 
talkers of different genders yoked together ia an unequal con- 
versation, the man being of the slow and ponderous sort, and 
his partner light and swift of perception.” This is very true; 
and very striking to any one who has witnessed the somewhat 
touching spectacle of a woman trying, before a lot of other 
people, to mitigate the lumbering dulness of her husband's 
narrative. The chances are that she has heard the story a 
dozen times before, and has an awful sense of its length. 
Other people may be cheered by the thought that it must stop 
soon; she sees the whole length of the coil, its involutions, and 
perplexing knots. And yet she will endeavour to maintain an 
appearance of interest; when her neighbours begin to stare 
blankly at the ceiling, or to listen to the music at the other end of 


try to hasten his speed by little sharp anticipations of her own. 
Such conjugal devotion, it is painful to observe, is never 
appreciated. The man is royally unconscious of his own 
stupidity and tiresomeness; that his wife should again listen 
with interest to his interesting tale he takes as a matter of 
course; and doubtless he considers that she ought to be grate- 
ful to him for having afforded her so much pleasure. In such 
@ case a woman suffers the noblest kind of martyrdom—that 
anartyrdom which has no earthly crown of sympathy or 


Mr. Lever observes, are also great. She has a ready percep- 
tion of the dramatic aspect of any situation or incident; and 
-her faculty of minute observation produces a vraisemblance 





—__——_. 


articles of the same creed at heart. This, however, ladies in. 
variably overlook in their conduct towards servants. We 
admit it is hard to blame them for it. The question is sur- 
rounded with so many difficulties and embarrassments that the 
only means of escaping from them appears to be by the method 
of not considering them at all. Sentiment is a dangerous and 
a treacherous element to permit in either social or political 
economy, and Mr. Ruskin’s failure in the latter will probably 
deter any one from again attempting to combine the laws on 


which Government should be based with feelings and fancies 


- the room, she will remain faithful to her prolix husband; and will © 


which are never determinate or distinct. The same gentle. 
man, however, has tried with better success, in his “ Ethics of 
the Dust,” to introduce the doctrine of sympathy into the 
relations between mistress and maid; and on this subject he 
has written many sound truths, hidden in a fog of coloured 
and elegant nonsense. His plea for Cinderella touched on the 
point on which we are writing. Ladies who have to deal with 


_ nurserymaids, parlourmaids, and chambermaids, never think of 


these creatures as possessing a common nature with themselves, 
It has been often noticed that the husband is much more 
thoughtful for his domestics than the wife. He will frequently 
spare them tasks and services which the lady of the house would 
exact without the least hesitation. But his care as well as hers 


_ towards them ceases at the point of outward propriety. He, no 


which would be entirely wanting in the coarse description of © 


the same thing by her husband or brother. 
particulars of that critical meeting of the two old lovers who 


“When the | 


had not seen each other since their respective marriages, and | 


who were to be thrown together in a country-house for three 


days, are narrated to you; or when the reconciliation visit paid 
by the niece to the rich aunt, whom she had displeased by her | 


marriage—the unpopular husband accompanying—is described, 


a great and unalloyed joy?” We hope that the effect of these 
papers of Mr. Lever’s will be to make ladies cultivate talking 
as an art, and to awake a better appreciation of this social 
grace amongst their male relatives and friends. And if they 
should be confronted by any rude reminiscence of that rather 


| virtue or for the reverse. 


do you not, as you sit at home and listen, enjoy yourself with | debased moral tone of the men with whom a girl in this 


notoriety. The descriptive powers of a clever lady-talker, as | more than she, has the inclination to look after their welfare 


an inch beyond the position in which they fulfil their ordinary 
duties and obligations. The rules imposed on women in service 
exact a decorum and a morality which is regarded as a cre- 
dential, like the physical recommendation of health or come- 
liness. As long as the parlourmaid is beneath the roof of her 
master, she is taught to conduct herself with propriety, under 
the penalty of being dismissed without a character; but she 
almost invariably stipulates for an occasional evenipg, when 
this restraint is of course removed, and she is then left to her 
own devices and to the support of her personal instincts, for 
When we take into account the 


_ position in life generally picks up, it is easy to understand how 
_ the Rescue Society finds itself bewildered with applicants of 


the servant order for relief. Perhaps ten thousand or more of 


| the female servants in London come from the country. They 


| have no friends or relations in town. 


hopeless fun about feminine weakness of brain and strength of 
loquacity, we beg to furnish them with the following retort, | 


which we again borrow from Mrs. Poyser, “ Howiver, I’m not 
denyin’ the women are foolish: God Aimighty made ’em to 
match the men.” 








THE COURTSHIP OF FEMALE SERVANTS. 


‘P\HE recent murder at Todmorden has a moral attached to 
it which seems to be generally overlooked in the natural 
feeling of horror which the crime itself has provoked. It will 
be remembered that the wholesale attempt at slaughter made 
by Miles Weatherill had for its motive a curious sentimental 
intercourse between him and a female servant. The Rev. Mr. 
Plow acted as thousands of men would do under similar circum- 
stances, in preventing a relationship which might not impro- 
bably end in the ruin of the girl. It was impossible for him 
or his wife to suspect the existence of a demoniac capacity for 
revenge in the follower of Sarah Bell, and they interfered in a 
manner which has grown common and accepted in every well- 
ordered household. But it is worth considering whether this 
custom is not carried too far, and either defeats its object 
altogether by rendering both parties desperate, or by depriving 
a woman of a husband, and thus becoming a cruelty. The 
dismal tables published by the Rescue Society disclose the 
fact that domestic servants contribute an enormous proportion 
to that unfortunate class which so constantly reminds us of the 
defects in our social organization. Cases of infanticide, so 
frequently heard before the Coroner, also bear out those 
statistics. Now, it is certain that, as far as a stringent watch- 
fulness goes, most ladies do exercise a supervision over the 
external morality of those who serve them in a menial office. 
Servants are not permitted to have followers, or are not allowed 
at least to encourage them openly. The jokes about the policemen 
and the cooks, the nurserymaids and the soldiers, have a sad in- 
terest when the facts upon which they are grounded are inves- 
tigated with a little seriousness. To compel a young and, it may 
be, a good-looking woman, who has no mental resources of dis- 
traction whatever, to devote her whole soul to wheeling a peram- 
bulator or to minding cross children, is too great a hardship on 
feminine nature. If ladies confess that marriage is the main 
object of their existence, they cannot be surprised that those 
who simply differ from them in quality will not have some 





They go for a walk on 
their evening out; and are met by some plausible vagabond 
who manages to scrape an acquaintance with them somehow 
or other. ‘Then an appointment for another meeting is made. 
The girl is induced on the next occasion to visit a low music- 
hall, a penny gaff, or a cheap dancing-saloon. The end might 
be predicted from the beginning. It may indeed happen that 
a servant in her solitary excursions becomes known to a re- 
spectable workman or mechanic. A courtship perfectly pure 
and honest may be exchanged by them. Judged by the views 
of society, the loves of a carpenter and a nurserymaid offer a 
tempting subject for ridicule; but it is scarcely more absurd 
than the affectionate interchanges of people in a different 
rank, while it is probably less intrinsically vulgar than the 
attachment of a caddish stockbroker to a Jewess with 
money. However it may be estimated by the world gene: 
rally, there is no doubt that the lady who has a temporary 
proprietorship in the nurserymaid is sure to regard it as @ 
crime. She may not speak of it as such in terms, but she 18 
almost certain to act towards her dependant as if she thought 
so. Here, then, is the social problem of which it would be 
desirable to have a solution. The tragic affair at Todmordea, 
to which we have referred, demonstrates the possibility of am 
interruption in the course of those engagements, concluding m 
an appalling catastrophe. Then, agair, the number of chances 
of female servants getting good husbands is limited by the 
present system to a degree out of all proportion with those @ 
which they have a natural right. It may be held that women 
of position and standing are as badly off, but they at least are 
not reduced to shifts which encourage perpetual prevarications 
and intrigues. They can meet their admirers at ‘balls, at 
dinners, at flower-shows, or theatres—in a very insufficient 
manner, we believe, for either themselves or théir lovers, but 
still in a manner which is not degrading or shamefacedy” With 
servants the case, as we know, is, very different. “Dhereonse- 
quence is, that in nine cases out of ten, if they are not seduced 
by the first man who wishes to victimize them; they jum - 
an offer of marriage from, it may be, a lazy, idle fellow, whe 18 
a drunkard, or who intends to desert them after a short perioe- 
The penalty of declaring that they had an affair of th veart 
on hand would, in most instances, be the technidal’ warning to 
pack their boxes within a given time. Henee arise a number 
of those miserable scenes in our police courts, where women 
with battered faces and stultified intellects ate dtiven by 


the 
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cruelty of their husbands to ask the law for protection. For 
them the Divorce Court is still too expensive, and there are 
other reasons why it is impossible to relieve them by that 
machinery. A lady may go there, and have a dissolution of 
marriage from a disagreeable husband, and compel him to 
maintain her besides. The poor creature who has been taken 
from the kitchen or the charge of the nursery cannot expect 
a separate maintenance, and she often pleads for a mitigation 
of the mild penalties which the Legislature imposes for kicking 
her and bending pokers on her body, simply because they would 
involve her possible starvation and the starvation of her children. 
Here, then, is an additional argument for permitting women of 
this class more opportunities than they at present have for 
judging of the characters of the men who pay court to 
them. It is useless to say that they have no business 
marrying at all. Perhaps not; but marry they will, in spite of 
Malthus or all the doctrinaires who ever groaned over surplus 
populations and inefficient supplies of books on political 
economy. In fact, the more domestic servants marry, the 
more chances are there of removing part of that scandalous 
record of which we hinted. In France, in Italy, and in 
Germany there is a freedom of intercourse between persons of 
different sexes in the positions of servants and tradesmen, at 
which English ladies would open their eyes. They are allowed 
to have their admirers call for them’ unreservedly at certain 
times, and the mistress of the house generally takes a friendly 
interest in the progress of the courtship. Nothing half so bad 
comes of this apparent license as seems to proceed from the 
severer discipline of the custom in this country. To be sure, 
on the Continent those persons have many advantages which 
tend to render the privileges innocuous. First of all, they are 
of infinitely superior culture—a French or a German maid- 
servant having about her an air of real polish and refinement, 
which contrasts remarkably with the pitiable mimetic affecta- 
tions of an English girl in the same position. Then, whatever 
we may boast of the courage, the worth, and the sterling 
honesty, as it is phrased, of our future masters, we cannot hide 
from ourselves that they do their love-making, as a rule, in a 
rough-and-ready fashion, which leads to much more disastrous 
consequences than the patient gallantry of Frenchmen or 
Germans under similar circumstances. The coarse nature of 
our cheap entertainments also helps to injure the chances of 
happiness amongst our female domestics. Ladies might partly 
excuse themselves for their rigid enactments against followers 
by urging the low capacities for pleasure or amusement within 
the reach or taste of working men, but they never consider the 
matter in so thoughtful or so charitable a light as this. They 
are content with suppressing the most womanly part of the dis- 
positions of their menials; and it is to be feared that many of 
them take a sort of savage delight in the operation. The lot 
of a servant is not so agreeable as to render the prospect of 
holding it for life even tolerable; and most women in this 
station will prefer to face the chances of any wretchedness in 
marriage to that of perpetual servitude without it. If we 
could mitigate the deplorable evils to which the contest between 
such a feeling and the practice of trying to stifle it gives rise, 
we should do our natures a corresponding good, and lessen the 
frigid indifference of that caste attitude which we display 
towards those whom we are privileged to designate as our 
inferiors, 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tae Sirent Member. 


" IVIAN GREY’S ” announcement. to the House of Com- 
mons that he had formed an Administration, had a 
special personal interest, and drew a crowded House. But the 


first great field-day of the session was on.Tuesday, when Mr. | 


Maguire opened the Irish debate. A member of Parliament 


could scarcely desire to handle a greater theme, at a more | 
critical epoch, and in the presence of a more distinguished | 


audience. The Archbishop of Armagh, the Primate of Ireland, 
came down to see what was in store for the Irish Church. The 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London looked down 
upon the Irish M.P.’s and the English Radicals from the oppo- 


site gallery, as if trying to measure the strength of the popular | 


current for the disestablishment of the sister Establishment. 
One or two Roman Catholic prelates might be seen in the seats 
reserved for strangers. The Marquis of Clanricarde, who has 
on various occasions argued the subject of Irish Tenant Right 
in the Lords, occupied a seat in the diplomatists’ box. Lord 
Dufferin filled a seat behind the Serjeant-at-Arms, and 
exchanged glances with Mr. J. S. Mill, whose pamphlet on 
Ireland he has reviewed in another brochure. Twenty peers 





—among them Lords Taunton, Cardigan, Monson, Kimberley, 
Airlie, and Longford—thronged to hear Mr. Maguire’s bill of 
indictment against English Ministries and the English people 
for the misgovernment of Ireland. 

The body of the House was densely filled. The benches on 
the floor were crowded to inconvenience, and the two galleries 
were largely occupied. The new Prime Minister—more dis- 
composed by the reception given to his letter to Earl Russell, 
than by anything that has happened to him for many a long 
year—was in his place, and near him on the Treasury Bench 
were the Home Secretary and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—the members of the Government more especially responsible 
for the sister kingdom. Opposite to them were Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and other late and expectant Minis- 
ters, who seemed prepared to go farther and to act with greater 
boldness in redressing Irish grievances than perhaps their 
leader himself. Behind the front Opposition bench was that 
steady phalanx of Scotch Reformers, who, knowing that they 
would not themselves have endured an alien Church Esta- 
blishment, are ready to relieve Ireland from the incubus. 
Below the gangway, on the Opposition side, the eye rested on 
three or four distinguished members, whose utterances upon 
Ireland have attracted more or less attention. Mr. Roebnck 
and Mr. Horsman, side by side on the front bench, had behind 
them the orator of the night, and Mr. Bright, who kindly 
ceded to Mr. Maguire his seat next to the gangway—perhaps 
the best place in the House for the speaker who wishes to be 
heard by hon. members, and by those who report the speeches. 
Mr. Bright frequently encouraged the member for Cork by his 
friendly cries of “hear, hear.” Behind Mr. Maguire, on 
the third bench, sat Mr. Mill, always punctual in his attend- 
ance, and quite conscious that in the course of the debate he 
is fated to hear much adverse criticism of his plan of dealing 
with the land of Ireland. The benches behind and around Mr. 
Maguire were largely filled by Irish M.P.’s, ready to endorse 
the fervid apostrophes which were not without reason expected 
from Ireland’s representative. They sat in friendly companion- 
ship with English Radicals and Liberals of the Tea-room—the 
“ followers who will not follow,” according to Mr. Bouverie— 
but who earnestly hope to go into the lobby shortly with 
English Whigs and Irish representatives in support of a reso- 
lution for disendowing the State Church of Ireland. Opposite 
to them, below the Ministerial gangway, sat Lord Cranborne, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir Rainald Knightley, Mr. Butler-John- 
stone, Mr. Sandford, Mr. Lowther, Mr. Smollett, and other 
members of the Tory party, who refuse to be “ educated” by 
Mr. Disraeli, yet who have hauled down the flag of “ No 
Surrender.” 

While Peers and M.P.’s sat expectant, a fitting Hibernian 
prelude to the debate of the night caused a roar of merriment. 
Mr. Cogan drew attention to a speech in defence of the Irish 
Established Church by an Irish clergyman, in which the 
speaker said that the Protestants would not allow their Church 
to be destroyed without a struggle—that “their opponents 
wanted them to die as martyrs; but they would die as soldiers 


first.” How many lives these gentlemen have did not appear, 


but the story conveyed an ominous warning of the tenacity of 
existence of the Irish Church. 

» The overture having been played, the curtain rose. Mr. 
Maguire is a favourable specimen of an Irish orator. His 
eloquence is of the fervid, impassioned, declamatory order. 


Give him a grievance—and Ireland unhappily never leaves her 


sons without one—and although he may rise to speak with 
calmness, he usually concludes by displaying perhaps an 
excess of feeling and interest in his subject. On Tuesday he, 
for the first time, kept his fervour, for the most part, within 
the bounds prescribed by the prejudices of an English audience 
against exaggeration and sentiment. The result was that he 
has never been so effective. . It was at once the best and most 
ambitious speech Mr. Maguire has yet delivered in the House 
of Commons. He has fluency and imagination, his gestures 
are somewhat too profuse and abundant, yet not out of keeping 
with the warmth of his denunciations. He has the advantage 
of having, as a newspaper editor, written a hundred articles 
upon the various subjects touched upon in his speech, so that 
in a speech of two hours and a half he was never at a loss for 
a word, a fact, or an illustration. ban 
It has been well said that Parliamentary eloquence lies ia 
the audience rather than in the orator, and Mr. Maguire had 
a rare conjunction of circumstances in his favour. The Fenian 
outbreaks in England have directed attention anew upon the 
Irish difficulty, and English senators wished to know from an 
Irish member the very worst that could be said against English 
rule in Ireland. The House desired to hear, moreover, the 
most thoroughgoing and uncompromising remedies for Irish 
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disaffection which any Irishman, not an avowed Fenian, would 
stand up in the House of Commons and suggest. Let it be said 
then to the credit of Mr. Maguire’s distinguished audience that 
sectarian and party spirit seemed, for the moment, to be hushed 
to silence during hislong speech. He was listened to through- 
out with interest and attention. It was evident that both sides 
of the House were prepared to reconsider the Irish question 
anew, to read it by the lurid light thrown upon Fenianism by 
recent and disastrous events, and, if possible, to probe the evil 
to the quick. Remembering that many passages of Mr. 
Maguire’s speech must have rankled in the bosom of English 
landlords and Irish Orangemen, I must think that the 
demeanour of the House was exceedingly praiseworthy and of 
hopeful augury. 

Yet one of our insular characteristics shone out. Harl 
Russell, in his pamphlet on Ireland, cites the quality of “ per- 
severance” as especially characteristic of Englishmen. When 
Mr. Maguire much and often referred to the feelings of resent- 
ment which the Irish emigrants carried across to the United 
States, and to the desire for vengeance which they cherished 
and handed down to their children, it was easy to read the ex- 
pression upon the upturned Anglo-Saxon faces opposite to him. 
They seemed to say, “ We are willing to do right, but we are 
not to be moved by threats like these. Let these Fenians go to the 
United States, and return to break themselves to pieces against 
the power of this country.” It was the solidity and“ bottom ” 
of the English regiments in squares at Waterloo. Such a battle 
as Mr. Maguire menaced was to be won by “ continuing,” and 
these were the men to win it. If these Anglo-Saxons had 
been told that half the Celts remaining in Ireland would leave 
it and carry an implacable desire for vengeance with them 
across the Atlantic, there was not a man who would have 
arrested their expatriation by an act of injustice to Irish land- 
lords or the Irish Church. 

When Mr. Maguire, not without cheers, resumed his seat, 
there was a general uprising, so that Mr. Neate, who followed 
him, was for a long time inaudible from the noise and murmur 
of members who were leaving their seats and comparing notes 
as to what they had heard. It was intended, if possible, that 


the Earl of Mayo should speak before dinner, but the length | 


of Mr. Maguire’s oration rendered it necessary for the Irish 
Secretary to reserve his reply until the house filled again, which 
was not until after ten o’clock. The interval was illuminated 
by the lesser lights. Mr. Neate had put upon the paper a 
somewhat droll amendment condemnatory of impracticable, 
extravagant, and impossible resolutions relative to Ireland, 
which he supported in a speech not destitute of point, and 
showing some reading, reflection, and research. The burden 
seemed to be that, instead of adopting fixity of tenure and the 
subdivision of land, it would be well to “ let Ireland alone.” 
After speeches by Sir F. Heygate and Lord A. Clinton (whose 
father was Sir Robert Peel’s Secretary for Ireland, and who 
thus pleaded an hereditary interest and affection for that 
eountry), the Earl of Mayo rose to deliver the long-expected 
Ministerial programme. The news spread in the lobbies and 
smoking-room ; members began to come in from the clubs, and 
at about eleven o’clock the house was pretty full. 

Lord Mayo is a fluent speaker of the slenderest rhetorical 
pretensions. What he says is almost always sensible and to 
the purpose; but his manner is so phlegmatic, his delivery so 
tame, level, unexciting, and inexpressive, that whatever the 
theme, he rarely warms or stirs the pulses of his audience. 
Tn mental and moral constitution indeed he seemed the pre- 
cise opposite of Mr. Maguire. His voice is by no means of 
‘the strongest, and he had laid himself out for a task in some 
respects both physically and intellectually above his strength, 
as when he undertook to show from Continental experience 
the danger of a peasant proprietary and of a too great sub- 
division of land. It was right, no doubt, when Mr. Maguire 
had drawn so dark a feature of the poverty, decay, and despair 
of Ireland, that some occupant of the Ministerial benches should 


go into statistics to show the inerease in the acreage under | 


cultivation, in the value of live stock, in rents, wages, roads, 
railways, consumption of beer and spirits, deposits in banks, 


tonnage of the seaports. The House of Commons has at no time | 
a partiality for statistics, but they sat out Lord Mayo’s bravely, | 


and listened as a matter of solemn duty. At length, to the 
infinite relief of the House, the Irish Secretary came to the 
Irish policy of the Government. 

There is to be a Landlord and Tenant Bill, and it is to be 
‘brought in next week. It will provide an easy means of secur- 
ing compensation for improvements, and it will contain provisions 
for encouraging written contracts instead of parole agreements. 
This statement was received with much cheering on both sides, 
bat a farther undertaking to institute 2 solemn inquiry into 





the existing relations of landlord and tenant was received by 


a contemptuous laugh from the Opposition benches. Then the 
Trish Reform Bill will be brought an next week, and after 
Easter Lord Mayo will introduce a Bill giving assistance to 
Irish railways. Primary education has been referred to a Royal 
Commission, which is to set the question at rest for ever. The 
Roman Catholics are to be appeased by a charter for a univer- 
sity of theirown. Lastly, the Irish Church being now inquired 
into by a Royal Commission appointed at the instance of Earl 
Russell, it is said to be desirable to postpone legislation until 
they have reported—whereupon members asked each other 
what the Duke of Richmond meant by intimating that the 
Government had a measure to propose on the Irish Church. 
Lord Mayo spoke for three hours and a half, and when he sat 
down at one o’clock, he was deservedly cheered for the manner 
in which he had performed the work given him to do. 

The deep disappointment of the Liberal party at these inade- 
quate and incomplete proposals for the pacification of Ireland 
will, no doubt, find expression elsewhere in your columns. It 
was stated as members left St. Stephens that a fortnight will 
not elapse before the House of Commons is asked to affirma 
resolution in favour of disendowing the Irish Caurch. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





More peaceful assurances from France. “ International 
tendencies of a peaceful nature,” says the Moniteur du Soir 
of the 11th, “ become daily more evident. As was declared by 
M. Rouher in the Legislative Body on the 4th of March, the 
relations of France with foreign States were never of a more 
cordial character. The wisdom of the European Cabinets, in 
harmony with the general interests, will produce salutary 
effects towards strengthening confidence and maintaining peace.” 
Again, Prince Napoleon’s visit to Berlin and friendly enter- 
tainment there by the King and his Minister, are regarded as 
indicating a good understanding between France and Prussia. 
If all this is sincere why do not these Powers both disarm? It 
is from them only that a disturbance of the peace of Europe is 
apprehended. 





Tue Pays has published the official documents on which it 
based its charge of venality against the Liberal press of Paris. 
It is sufficient to say of these documents that they are utterly 
worthless ; and we can hardly give a better proof of this than 
the fact that one of them, which purports to have been written 
by Signor Crispi when Minister, in 1860, and intimates that 
money had been sent to the Paris press, mentions two journals 
which were not then in existence. M. Kervéguen, who originally 
brought the accusation of venality against the Paris journals, 
had already disclaimed this document, and had written to the 
Pays declaring it to be a forgery, and forbidding its appearance 
under the guarantee of his name. But notwithstanding this, 
the editor, M. Granier de Cassagnac, published it. 





Tue French Government is not allowed to have its way in 
the legislative body, so absolutely as it used formerly. In 
spite of the strongest remonstrances on its part, the 12th clause 
of the Press Bill has been defeated by a majority of 134 to 72. 
As it originally stood, this clause empowered the judges of the 
Continental police-court to deprive any one convicted of an 
offence through the press of his electoral rights for five years. 
This clause was referred by the House back to the Commission, 
and was, with the assent of the Government, amended by the 
insertion of the words “convicted of a second offence.” But 
even in this amended form it did not satisfy the House, and it 
was accordingly thrown out. 





Our French neighbours have been running after a sensation 
play called the “ Vengeur,” at the ThéAtre Ubatelet. ‘The point 
of the piece was the sinking of a ship at the finish, and . 
shout of “ Vive la République,” which it was thought might 
produce some special display of political feeling. ‘The Emperor 
licensed the shout after it had been forbidden by the official 
censor, and it came off without eliciting the slightest enthu- 
siasm for liberty, equality, and fraternity. The Empire, how- 
ever, had taken the precaution of providing against the expee 
sympathy by plentifully sprinkling the audience with police- 
men. ‘The crew of the Vengewr, it appears, also did their roat- 
ing under direction as gently as so many nightingales. From 
this it would seem that the French Empire is strong enough to 
bear up against the tag of a drama at a play house. 
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Austria has again disclaimed, this time by the lips of 
Councillor Falke, replying at a sitting at the Hungarian 
Delegates, and in the name of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
any intention to recover her former position inGermany. Her 
policy with regard to the Eastern question is to support 
emphaticaliy all the justifiable wishes and demands of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. ‘It was essential,” Councillor 
Falke is reported to have said, “to the preservation of Euro- 
pean peace that the reforms in Turkey and the Concession of 
the just desires of the Christian populations should be effected 


peacefully, and without any interference on the part of a | ; 
| regard it as not unworthy of comparison with Schlegel’s 


foreign Power.” Austria could not remain passive in the case 
of a one-sided active intervention of any Power in the affairs of 
Turkey, but he hoped that the policy intended to bring about 
the maintenance of peace would be crowned with successful 
results in this question also. 





Tue Prussian Government has decreed the sequestration of 








not agree with the Telegraph correspondent that the story 
speaks well for the character of the ex-monarch. Politeness 
becomes a ghastly affectation within sight of the grave. 





A GRATIFYING indication of the growing popularity of Shake- 
speare with Continental nations is afforded by the fact that 
the Italian translation of his works by Count Carlo Busconi, 
published by Le Monnier, of Florence, has just reached the 
seventh edition. The merit of this translation is very consider- 
able; and indeed some whose opinion is entitled to respect 


admirable rendering of our great dramatist into the German 


| language. 


the property of the King of Hanover till such time as he | 


promises to be of good behaviour. ‘I'he decree affects not only 
the 16,000,000 thalers accorded to the King under the treaty 
with Prussia, but also his real estate, palaces, and property of 
all kinds remaining to him in Hanover. “The King,” says a 


Berlin letter, ‘‘ despite the decree, remains in affluent cireum- 


stances. Besides the 2,000,000 thalers of public money appro- 
priated, he has £600,000 placed in the English funds by his 


Royal father ; and, if it be permitted to allude to such a thing, | 
plate worth 2,000,000 thalers at the very lowest estimate. In | 
addition to this, it is said, though not positively known, that | 


he had a couple of millions ready money with him on leaving 
his capital.” These small potentates have a fine time of it. 
A son of Prince Gortschakoff is about to marry the daughter 
of the Hospodar Couza, late of Roumania, who will give the 
young lady a dowry of £2,200,000. It is said that the Prussian 
Government requested England to use her good offices with 
King George of Hanover before proceeding to the sequestration 
of his property, but that England declined to do so. The 
reason for her abstinence from a task so congenial to her as 
friendly mediator, seems to be that, in reply to a previous sug- 
gestion from London that he should “ yield to circumstances,” 
the King replied, advising England in effect to mind her own 
business, 





Prince Lucten Bonaparte, who was yesterday to have been 
created Cardinal in a special and separate ceremony, is grand- 
son of Lucien Bonaparte, whose son Charles married the 
Princess Zenaide, daughter of King Joseph Bonaparte. By 
the death of his elder brother in 1865, he is now head of his 
family. It is strange that the son of that Charles Bonaparte, 
who in his youth fought against the temporal power, should 
now be qualified to succeed Pope Pius as Sovereign Pontiff, 
and represent the interests against which his sire waged war, 
not only by his sword but by his pen. The present Pontiff 
has borne out the remarkable prophecy which has been sem- 
blably or really fulfilled thus far in every instance. The reign 
of Pius IX. has not inaptly been designated—Crux de Cruce. 
The reign of the next pontiff is foreshadowed as Lumen in 
Coelo. 
in the son of one of the greatest enemies of the Papacy, of 
course excepting the present Emperor of the French ? 





Count Campray-Diexy has given the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies clearly to understand that there must be no factious 
delay in voting the proposed taxes. Unless they are voted 
within the first six months of the present year, he warned the 


ca Py elmo an sata Ame ae atom tego t other in favour of the secretary, and duly signed by two of the 








Chamber that a catastrophe could no longer be avoided. | 
“Those,” he said, ‘‘ who impeded the voting of the taxes would | 


be responsible for the failure of the kingdom of Italy... .. The 
Budget of 1869 showed a deficit of 198 million lire. That 


taxes and the measures proposed by the Government.” It is 
only by such emphatic speaking that the Italian Parliament 
can be brought to do its work. It has much to learn in the 


working of constitutional Government, and must have truth | 


spoken to it plainly. 





Tue old rococo King of Bavaria seemed to be liked at Nice 
for his good nature, good manners, and love for children, A 


correspondent of the Telegraph, who seems to have caught some | 


of the picturesque foree of his Parisian confrdve, tells how, 
when dying, the old gentleman expressed a wish that his 
decease should not interfere with the Carnival. This reminds 
one of the politeness of Chesterfield at his last gasp. We can- 


| cession Act. 


| cede esponding cases. 
deficit would be reduced 26 millions if the Chamber voted the | cedent for such treatment in corresp 8 





TE routine of President Johnson’s impeachment has been 
decided upon, and it is settled that the trial is to be conducted 
with open doors, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court pre- 
siding; and that the proceedings will commence on the day 
following the presentation of the articles of impeachment by 
the House of Representatives. The President will be summoned 
to appear in person or by counsel, and, in case of his non- 
appearance, the trial will proceed under the assumption that 
he pleads “ Not guilty.” The final argument will be conducted 
by two counsel on each side, and closed by the prosecution ; 
after which two-thirds of the votes of the members of the Senate 
present will decide the final judgment. 





THE impeachment has been facilitated’ by the absurd conduct 
of the President in sending Adjutant-General Thomas to 
squabble with Mr. Stanton for possession of the War Office, 
putting Stanton in such fear that force would be employed to 
eject him, that he would not leave the office of the Ministry by 
day or night. Johnson has followed up this indiscretion by 
inviting Thomas to attend a meeting of the Cabinet as 
Secretary of War ad interim. The Senate, more wise, has 
rejected a resolution, presented by Senator Sumner, to hold no 
intercourse with the President during the trial. Meantime, 
thfis breach between the Executive and the Legislature is re- 
flected in the division of the people into opposite camps. The 
Mississippi Convention has passed a resolution thanking Con- 
gress for having voted for impeachment; and a mass meeting 
has been held in New York, at which several prominent 
speakers were present, and resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the course pursued by the President, and condemning his 
impeachment as a partisan and wicked movement. We learn, 
moreover, that a Democratic Military Club is being organized 
at St. Louis, in opposition to the Republican military organiza- 
tion known as the “ Grand Army of the Republic.” 





Tux Irish Connoree Mining Company appears to have godt 
into a desperate state of confusion. The secretary is charged 
by a committee with abstracting funds and falsifying accounts, 
and the directors are accused of extreme negligence in signing 
cheques and vouchers for him without due forethought or con- 
sideration. The report says, “in fact, whenever there was a 
penny in the bank, or so long as the bank honoured the 
draughts, the cheques were filled up under some pretence or 


directors.” The committee further add, with a bitter humour, 
that the only department which seems to have been thoroughly 
well taken care of, was that in which the board refreshed 
themselves after their exertions in behalf of the company. In 
the room was found “a quantity of empty bottles, which had 
evidently done their duty.” 





Messrs. SULLIVAN AND Picort are, it is reported, enduring the 
extreme rigour of prison discipline. The Irish papers write 
bitterly on the subject, and with some reason, as there is no pre- 
O’Connell 
held levees, to which his friends came’; this was too much of a 
good thing, and it is said the indulgence was the cause of the 
greater severity now displayed. The Government should be 
content with having asserted the law. A vindictive interpreta- 
tion of it under any circumstances is to be deplored ; but where 
the offence is nothing greater than the writing of newspaper 
articles, such a step becomes as impolitic as it is unnecessary. 





Mr. Jounston, the Orange leader, has not been released 
from his sentence of imprisonment for breaking the Party Pro- 
He refused to give sureties not to break the 
agaip, and therefore the Government refused to pardon 
It would have been better to let him go, had it beem 


peace 
him. 
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possible. But the decision of the Government to make him 
and his fellows feel that the law cannot be broken with impu- 
nity is wise. Nothing but an absolutely impartial enforcement 
of the law will bring these Orangemen to their senses. 





Att honour to Mr. Barnes, M.P. for Bolton. He has solved 
the Irish difficulty, and shown his constituents how a perfect 
union may be brought about between Irish, English, and 
Scotch. In point of simplicity, his plan is wonderfyl. Give a 
marriage dowry to every Irishwoman who marries an English- 


| 
| 


man or Scotchman; a bonus to every Irishman who marries | 


an Englishwoman or Scotchwoman; and a premium of £10 
for every consequent baby ! 





The Morning Post has been doing good service by its articles 
on the diplomatic departments and their abuses. It practically 
proposes that the permament under-secretary should not be a 
mere Foreign-office clerk. The system of promotion is also 
found fault with by our’ contemporary. 


The Post says we | 


should “ refrain from giving great pensions for doing nothing | 


to persons who can do something; and we should not give 


great salaries to persons to do something who can do nothing.” | 
Under the present régime there is “a waste of money, of | 


talent, and of credit.” 





Tue progress of the Abyssinian expedition is as rapid as 
can be expected, and, putting the question of its cost out of 
sight, as satisfactory. The Times’ special correspondent tele- 
graphs on the 22nd ult. from Adabaga, supposed to be the 
same as Ad Abagin, a place between Attegerat and Antalo, 
which was at that date the position of head-quarters. The 
captives are still well, and, amongst other statements which 
have been telegraphed, is one to the effect that Theodore has 
sent a kindly message to Mr. Rassam, and an assurance that 
he was only keeping him until he should meet his countrymen. 
The correspondent of the Post speaks of a mischievous French- 
man, M. Bardel, who has been supplying the King with copies 
of letters written by the captives to friends in England, and 
published in the newspapers. 





An influential deputation waited this week upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the purpose of presenting a memorial 
against the Bills introduced into Parliament by Mr. Coleridge 
and Mr. Bouverie against University tests. Lord Cranborne, 
who was present, said— 


“He had been requested to represent the lay element on this mo- 
mentous subject. If this were merely a proposed transference of 
money endowments from one section to another he shonld not have 
been found amongst those who were resisting it, or joined in invoking 
his grace to lend his assistance, because he was very strongly of 
Opinion that such matters were very much better left to the laity. 
This, however, was clearly a question not between rival sects, bat 
between Christianity in the University and no Christianity at all. 
That was the qnestion which was distinctly raised by the Bill which 
was now before the House of Commons. If this Bill passed, all 
securities for religious education of any kind would be taken away. 
If the nation decided against them in this matter, of course they must 
submit, but he believed it would be found that it was not the will of 
the nation that a limited class of thinkers in the House of Commons 
should control this subject. It was on such grounds that they asked 
his grace’s assistance in resisting the farther progrees of this Bill.” 


The Bishop of Oxford followed in the same strain. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury replied by epitomizing the stock 
arguments against liberalism in the universities, and said he 
would not be a party to measures which would place “ the 
training of our youth within the University in the hands of 
those who might feel themselves in conscience bound not only 
to exclude the distinctive doctrines of the Church of England 
but even to sap the foundations of Christianity.” After this 
the deputation retired. It would be much more dignified for 
the ecclesiastical authorities to yield gracefully to the pressure 
of common sense on this subject before they are ignominiously 
compelled to make the reform by the new Parliament, 





Now that philanthropists are liable to agitate for the aboli- 





tion of capital punishment, we would recommend to their | 


notice the list of murders in the daily journals, 
lishes, under the heading of crime in the provinces, a 


One pub- 
n account 


of four murders committed within five days. Whatever may 


be said in favour of private executions, we believe that in our 
present state of society, to do away altogether with the punish- 
ment of death would be to remove the strongest deterrent influ- 
ence against murder. Sir George Bowyer said in the House 
of Commons on the recent debate touching this question that 


at Horsemonger-lane, previous to the execution of the Mannings, 
he noticed two persons of the criminal class, and one said to 
him, “I knows many a man as would think no more of taking 
a man’s life than of eating his breakfast, if it were not for 
this.” It is probable that the speaker knew more of the feel- 
ings of his comrades and associates than the peaceful and 
Quakerly gentlemen who are sanguine enough to think that we 
could manage to do without Calcraft. 








On Monday evening a meeting was held at Sion College with 
a view to organizing some scheme for the educational use of 
museums and free libraries. A resolution was proposed by 
Alderman Lawrence that the establishment of exhibitions of 
art, open to the public, was desirable. Of this there can be 
no doubt; but what we really want is to have those already 
opened properly managed. Mr. H. Cole, who may be assumed 
to be an authority on the subject, suggested that the Corpora- 
tion of London should get up a free library in the City, and 
raise subscriptions for the purpose from Rothschilds, and 
Barings, and other great City houses, to be supplemented by a 
grant from the public funds. The Corporation has never shown 
itself liberally disposed to literature or art. Besides, a free 
library for the City, if not altogether a lending library, would 
be comparatively useless. Those for whom it was intended 
—clerks, we presume, and assistants in warehouses—are busy 
all day, and nearly invariably reside in the suburbs, to which 
they return in the evening. The Association (Public Museum and 
Free Libraries Association) passed several resolutions glorifying 
itself and its mission, but nothing practical was settled. With 
the object of the Association we can sympathize, but it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Cole will not have too much to do with it. 





Ture fellows who endeavour to make a living out of persons 
from the country by pointing out the curiosities of Westminster 
Abbey, are very properly punished when found without a 
license, but is it not a disgrace that a national temple should 
have show places exhibited under authority for sixpences, and 
the “ royal tombs” be displayed like wax-work or fat pigs ? 
Many years ago a system of positive extortion was carried on, 
and it was thought a clean sweep would be made of an inde- 
corous and unseemly practice, but it appears that the “ royal 
tombs” are still reserved objects, to be visited only by “ six- 
penny” people. A magistrate committed a man for trial this 
week who was charged with fraudulently obtaining 2s. from 
two ladies in the Abbey, and the High Constable of West- 
minster then explained that “the only charge payable by 
visitors at the Abbey is 6d. to view the royal tombs, and there 
are seven persons specially appointed to show them to the 
public.” We could surely afford to keep up the Abbey—which 
its accomplished Dean speaks of as “the sanctuary of the 
English nation—the fortress of the Church of England,”— 
without taking this mean toll from our strangers and visitors. 





Sryce the removal of the houses adjoining it, large cracks have 
become perceptible on the eastern side of Temple Bar, and @ 
demand is again made for its removal, this time backed by the 
argument that, otherwise, it may one day remove itself. After 
all, why should it be allowed to remain where it serves no useful 
purpose, where it is not particularly ornamental, and where it 
still further narrows a thoroughfare which is narrow enough 
already ? It is not a very venerable structure, for it dates back 
only to 1670-2. Historically it is associated mainly with the 
exhibition of the heads of traitors, often patriots, after they 
had been severed from their bodies, and were almost artistically 
as offensive as the Bar itself. If there are men whose hearts 
cling to it, let it be taken down and put up somewhere else. 
Battersea or Victoria Park would probably afford it a site, 
where any beauty it may be supposed to possess would have @ 
chance of being seen. 





Tue prevailing taste for gymnastics of all kinds is fast 
degenerating into a sort of luxurious cruelty, and audiences 
are only ready to applaud what will stir them into an interest 
by the amount of danger to which the performer is subjected. 
On the 13th of January, an athlete calling himself Gulnare 
tumbled off a rope from a height of 25 feet, and smashed his 
head against the benches near the orchestra. Another accident 
recently occurred to the “Brothers Bolena” at the music-hall, 
Dundee, in which the men received dangerous hurts. A 
dramatic paper calls attention very properly to the vicious 


practice of permitting these exhibitions without the use of 


proper safeguards, such as a sufficient netting to catch the 
showmen or show-women in the event of their coming to grief. 
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The music-hall public ought to be educated into a decent 
sensibility. Let them have their comic songs and borrow 
can-can dancers from West-end theatres, but giving them the 
excitement of seeing a tumbler fracture his limbs is giving 
them too much. 





On Tuesday the annual general meeting of the Lifeboat 
Institution was held at the London Tavern, under the presi- 
Yency of the First Lord of the Admiralty. The Chairman 
stated that during the past year alone 783 lives and 35 
ships had been saved by the boats; and the number of 
lives saved since the establishment of the institution 
amounted to nearly 17,000. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DISENDOWMENT OF THE STATE CHURCH IN 
IRELAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—I resume my observations on this subject. I wish 
your readers to take notice how hard run for argument the 
Church defenders must be, when they reproduce the worn-out 
fallacies which have been a thousand times exposed and refuted. 
They tell the British public that the disendowment of the State 
Church would be a breach of the 5th Article of the Act of 
Union. That Act was achieved by enormous corruption and 
military terror. The Defence Association call it “a solemn 
international compact.” Of that Union, of the detestable 
system of crime by which it was forced upon Ireland, and of 
its disastrous consequences, I could say much; but I shall only 
say at present that it is high time the friends of the State 
Church should cease to plead its 5th Article in support of their 
endowment, inasmuch as it is now more than thirty-two years 
since Lord Chancellor Plunkett pointed out that there is not in 
the whole Act one syllable concerning the temporalities pos- 
sessed by the Church Establishment. Consequently, no 
breach of the so-called “ solemn compact” is involved in dis- 
endowment. 

The Defence Association complain of aggressions made 
against the State Church. Why, sir, the State Church is 
itself a monstrous aggression against the Catholic people of 
Ireland! It grasps to its own exclusive use a vast national 
trust-fund, of which the greatest part was originally founded 
by Catholics for Catholic purposes. It employs this great trust- 
fund for purposes hostile to the design of the founders and to 
the creed of the majority of the existing people. Some of its 
more prominent members, lay and clerical, are notorious for 
their insolent attacks on Catholicity. Lord Oranmore complains 
of certain hard things said by Cardinal Cullen of Protestantism. 
But Lord Oranmore is not obliged to pay the Cardinal one 
farthing for attacking his lordship’s religion. The case becomes 
seriously altered when the party whose creed is assailed is 
forced to pay for the assault. 

If Englishmen desire to know who are the real aggressors 
—the Irish Voluntaries, or the anti-Irish State Church—they 
have only to call to their minds the indignant outery of “ Papal 
aggression ” which rang through England when Cardinal Wise- 
man and some ten or twelve Catholic prelates assumed English 
diocesan titles. This was deemed a tremendous aggression, 
although it was merely a matter of names or designations. 
No Protestant pocket was taxed to support the new episcopate. 
If, then, the assumption of English episcopal titles by a Catholic 
hierarchy in Protestant England be resented as an insolent 
aggression, is it not clear that the assumption of Irish episcopal 
titles and the seizure of the whole Church property of Catholic 
[reland by a Protestant hierarchy must be incomparably more 
aggressive P 

When we ask for disendowment and secularization, we are 
met by complaints of the growth of demand. It is said the 
more you give the Papists (it is sometimes the more you give 
the Irish), the more they will ask. Make a stand, and boldly 
announce that concession has reached its limit. This, sir, is 
Just as if a man who owed a hundred pounds were to say to 
his creditor, You are quite insatiable. On sucha day I gave 
you twenty pounds; on such another day I gave you ten; and 
again your teasing importunity wrung from me another sum of 
twenty. You have now extorted fifty pounds, and it is really 
high time to put a stop to your exactions.” In all such cases 
the true question is, whether the demand is just? If it be, 
then it is a feeble and disgraceful expedient to refuse compliance 
on the pretext that previous concessions, or previous instalments 
of payment, have been made. As well might the recent Reform 
Bill have been rejected on the pretext that the English people 

ad received immense concessions by the Reform Bill of 1832. 








There is nothing to surprise or to discourage us in the array 
of peers and country gentlemen who have rallied round the 
State Church. It was to be expected, as a matter of course, 
that such a profitable job as the Establishment would not be 
surrendered without a hard struggle by the parties who profit 
by its revenues, and whose bigotry is gratified by the standing 
insult to the Catholics involved in its legal ascendancy. The 
possession of £700,000 per annum affords snug provision for 
the junior branches of the Protestant gentry. Younger sons 
and cousins can be conveniently quartered on the ancient 
Catholic endowments of the country. An establishment that 
affords high pay and social status to the offshoots of the 
favoured class will of course enlist stout champions in its defence; 
champions who are either insensible of, or indifferent to, the 
scandalous nature of the wrong which they defend. Take the 
chairman of the Dublin meeting, Lord Bandon, as a sample. 
His brother (who is generally reputed to be an amiable and 
worthy man) is quartered on the Catholic diocese of Tuam as 
its prelate. The State Church Protestants under his episcopal 
charge amount, according to the census, to less than 3 per 
cent. of the population of the diocese. Yet this right rev. 
gentleman receives more than £4,000 per annum for being 
styled bishop of a district in which the Catholics were returned 
in 1861 as forming 96 and a fraction per cent. of the 
inhabitants! What a farce! To the Catholics of the diocese 
of Tuam may be added a small balance of Presbyterians and 
other Dissenters. No wonder that Lord Bandon denies that 
the religion of the majority should be at all considered in the 
endowment of churches in Ireland by the State. No wonder 
that the Defence Association claim that Ireland should not be 
treated as a separate country, but as “an integral portion of 
the empire;” which modest and rational claim means that 
because the inhabitants of Kent or Yorkshire are chiefly 
members of the Anglican Church, therefore the Church- 
property of a diocese in Catholic Connaught, where not quite 
three per cent. of the people are Anglican Protestants, should 
yield an episcopal income of £5,205, 11s. 11d. to the Protestant 
Church, of which the Protestant bishop pockets £4,038. 19s. 3d., 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners pocket the remainder. 
We can readily conceive with what unction Lord Bandon would 
inform a jubilant audience that the Catholics of the County 
Cork had diminished by 217,000; a diminution occasioned by 
the miseries of the famine years, and the general poverty of 
the country. We can readily imagine with what earnestness 
every conceivable or inconceivable plea—the imputed Pro- 
testantism of St. Patrick, the exploded fable of the seventeen 
episcopal converts from “ Romanism” in Elizabeth’s time, 
the infraction of the Act of Union, the terrible peril to the 
Protestant religion, and the possible disruption of the empire— 
would be pressed by his lordship into the service of an institu- 
tion producing such valuable fruits. 
The Associators have prayed that the Queen may assist 
them to preserve their monopoly. They inform her Majesty 
that Church disendowment would be a dangerous invasion of 
the rights of all property. Here we are again presented with 
one of the stock fallacies that have been over and over again 
refuted. Why, sir, the Establishment has already been partially 
disendowed. It is wearisome to repeat that one-fourth of the 
tithes was extinguished more than thirty years ago; that the 
vestry cess, amounting to some £70,000 per annum, and more 
recently the impost called Ministers’ Money in towns, have 
also been extinguished ; and that all this has been done with- 
out the slightest danger to “ the rights of all property. Will 
the Church defenders tell us in what manner, or to what 
amount, property in general is imperilled by these several 
disendowments? And if property in general is totally unshaken 
by such sweeping reductions in the ecclesiastical State revenues, 
how can it be pretended that the safety of property is in any 
degree involved in the maintenance of the remaining endowment 
in its present appropriation P 
‘ et to the idetablished Church,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
“Pitt gave it to the Canadians, with a great endowment of 
land in the form of clergy reserves, and the Canadians have 
renounced it, and turned its endowments to the purposes of the 
State.” (The Empire, p. 141.) Yet who will pretend that 
“the rights of all property ” in Canada were thereby invaded, 
or that the security of pearly. was in _ smallest conceivable 
ree disturbed by Church endowmen 
“i. Queen is ion solicited “to support the gh = xv 
Churches in Ireland which teach and propagate. the faith . 
which her Majesty is the defender, This is certainly Sao 
language of men driven hard for a plea. The re Me 
the plural number, include the Presbyterian Church, — y 
members of which would gladly take their stand upon volun. 
taryism ; whilst the success of the Anglo-Irish institution m 
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“ teaching and propagating the faith” appears at the end of 
three centuries in an Anglican flock of eleven per cent. of the 
Trish population; which wretched proportion would be yet 


smaller if it were not for the sufferings that have driven so | |! : 
_ impress on his smallest productions. As in much of Mozart’s 


_ church music, there is a frequent tinge of the secular style in 


large a number of Catholics out of the country. 

Let English Protestants ask themselves how they would 
like to see the whole ecclesiastical State property of England 
in the hands of a Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
read the arguments of the State Church defenders in support 
of a parallel grievance in Ireland, and ihen let them ask 
their own hearts whether such arguments, or whether any 
possible arguments, would induce them, mutatis mutandis, to 
submit for one hour to the giant wrong under which my country 
groans. What they would not in their own case tolerate, they 
should not inflict upon us, 

I conclude by saying that I cordially agree with Lord Gort 


in his opinion that the revenues of the State Church should, | 


after disendowment, be applied in liquidation of the Poor-rate. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


March 6, W. J. ON. Davunt. 








THE POST OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I observe in your publication of last week a letter 
from “ A Lover of Justice,” stating that there was a plan in 
existence for putting in “three of the youngest officers” in 
the Registered Letter Branch of the Post Office to fill certain 
appointments. Your correspondent was correct in this, except 
that instead of three, he should have said jive: 

I now beg to farnish you with a few more facts on this 
subject. The Secretary has actually appointed five officers 
to fill the situations of assistant-superintendents at salaries of 
£300 per annum, rising to £500. Two of these have been in 
the service about thirteen years, the other three have served 
from five to six years only. These five are to be placed over 
the heads of upwards of thirty officers who have served for 
periods varying from fourteen to twenty-five years and upwards, 
therefore all of them senior to the oldest of the five above 
mentioned, and most of whom have actually done the duty 
equivalent to that of assistant-superintendent for many years. 
There are also about thirty more, who have served from seven 
to fourteen years, and, therefore, all of them senior to the three 
referred to. The five officers so appointed are not the most 
competent persons to fill the posts,—some of them being wholly 
ignorant of the duties required are obliged to rely upon their 
seniors, over whom they are now placed, for instruction in 
their new duties,—and which the said seniors are now called 
upon to teach them. 

Is not this adding insult to injury? Of course, the excuse 
will be, as it always is nowadays, that the appointments are 
made on the ground of merit. But I can assure you, sir, that 
this one act has done more than even the recent dismissal of 
three clerks to confirm a spirit of discontent which exists 
in the office, in consequence of repeated acts of injustice 

and tyranny, of which the above mentioned is only the 
most recent. I'or what interest can gentlemen take in the 
performance of their duties when they see plainly that there 
is no chance of promotion for men who do those duties faith- 
fully and earnestly, and when those who work the least and 
are the most ignorant of what is required of them are selected 
for superior appointments and placed over their heads. In 
fact, sir, the effect upon the morale of the establishment has 
become serious; and unless active steps are taken by Parliament 
to stop the iniquitous practices, there is no saying what the 
result may be. There is a report current in the office that the 
above appointments have been made by the Secretary without 
any previous consultation with the heads of the department 
as to the qualifications or capabilities of the officers. If so, it 
18 easy to see where the odium of the transaction ought to rest, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Looker On. 








FINE ARTS, 


_ 


MUSIC. 


Tue interest of London music has been chiefly sustained 
during the past nine days by the performances of the two 
choral institations of Mr. Henry Leslie and Mr. Joseph Barnby. 
At the choral and orchestral concert of the former gentleman, 
on Thursday week, the programme included one of those 
hymns for the Catholic Church service of which Cherubini 


Let them | 
| florid features and of that warmth of dramatic expression 














! produced a large number, in addition to his grand elaborate 
' masses and requiems. “Inclina Domine,” although an occa- 


sional piece, occupying but a brief interval in performance, 
bears that evidence of the master hand which a great man can 


that of Cherubini. Both composers wrote largely for the stage, 
and each imported into his sacred music some of those 


and human sentiment which belong especially to opera. Of their 
profound science, and their skill in wielding all the older forms 
of musical art, the church music of both Mozart and Cherubini 
contains abundant evidence; frequently associated, however, 


| with much that is merely secular in style. The hymn now 


referred to, by the latter composer, is an instance of this. The 
commencing soprano solo (sung by Madame Gilardoni) is 
graceful and beautiful rather than religious in expression—the 
short allegro, ‘ Miserere,” for tenors and basses in unison, with 
the admirably written florid orchestral accompaniments, is 
almost dramatic in its variety of contrast—the closing choral 
movement, “ Gloria Patri,” being a piece of masterly counter- 
point, in the old fugal style, written with a vigour and closeness 
worthy of any of the greatest masters of the greatest church 
school. It is to be hoped that Mr. Leslie will direct his atten- 
tion still further to the noble church music of Cherubini, some 
of the most important of which (as, for instance, his fourth Mass 
in C), is almost unknown here. The concert just referred to 
included Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony,” which in- 
creases in attraction on each performance—the admirable 
playing of Madame Schumann in Mozart’s D minor Concerto 
(with her own cadenzas), and two unaccompanied solos; the 
beautiful march and chorus, “Twine ye the Garlands” 


(‘‘Schmiickt die Altire’’), from Beethoven’s music to the» 


“Ruins of Athens;” and vocal solos by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington. 

The second subscription concert of Mr. Barnby’s choir, on 
Wednesday night, commenced with Gounod’s “ Messe Solen- 
nelle,” which has now been heard three or four times in this 
country since August last, when it was magnificently performed 
at the Birmingham Festival, being again given at Mr, Henry 
Leslie’s concert three weeks since, and more recently, we believe, 
at Liverpool. We have never been able to consider this work 
as worthy the composer of “Faust.” With much that is 
graceful, some passages of real beauty, and many of those 
special orchestral effects which Gounod employs happily but 
somewhat too uniformly, there is yet a general want of depth 
of thought and profound religious sentiment, to say nothing of 
the total absence of any reflection of those learned studies to 
which every great composer, especially of church music, should 
have devoted himself. If the exceptionally fine performance of 
this Mass at the Birmingham Festival failed to impress us with 
any sense of its high intrinsic merit, scarcely any other hearing 
could do so—even when so well given as at Mr. Barnby’s concert. 
The choir had evidently bestowed much time and care in the 
preparation of the work, and their singing was throughout 
admirable—the refinements and contrasts in gradation of power, 
particularly in the “ Benedictus” (encored), being especially 
noticeable. The chief feature, however, in the concert referred to 
was Mendelssohn's sublime 114th Psalm, “ When Israel out of 
Egypt came ’”’—a work which has been unheard here for many 
years,and was most unfairly placed at thevery end of Wednesday's 
concert. It would scarcely be possible to name a work of the 
same length containing grander and nobler thoughts or more 
consummate mastery over the resources of musical art and 
science. Although generally well given on the occasion now 
referred to, the performance wanted that precision and refine- 
ment of light and shade which were observable in the Mass, oD 
the preparation of which apparently far more pains had been 
bestowed. Mr. Barnby would do well to repeat the Psalm with 
the advantage of a little more choral practice, and a better 
position than at the very end of the concert. Mr. Barnby 8 
own anthem, “ King, all glorious,” to which was assigned the 
best place in the programme—the commencement of the second 
part of the concert—is a clever imitation of the style am 
orchestral effects of Gounod; the vocal phrases and instra- 
mentation being unmistakably reflective of that composer: It 
pleased the audience greatly, and the brief concluding chorus 
was encored. ‘The incidental solos in these works were SUog 
by Miss Banks, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas; the 
lady also singing the soprano solo in Mendelssohn’s beautifu 
hymn, “ Hear my prayer.” Special features in this concert 
were Madame Schumann’s splendid performance of the noblest 
of pianoforte concertos, Beethoven’s in E flat, and the same 


lady’s playing of three of the new (the eighth) book of 


Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_— 


PRIMITIVE MAN.* 


A FEW years since, it would hardly have been believed that 
the sciences of the palwontologist and the antiquarian could 
have any relation to each other; and yet the researches of 
ethnologists have, as it were, brought about a union between 
the two. And thisis not the only good result of modern study. 
Archeology, from having been a confused jumble of ill-recorded 
facts and specious hypotheses, has been converted into a science 
as thoroughly reliable in its teaching as any branch of induc- 
tive knowledge can be; and while it has developed into a 
perfect state, it has also assisted the labours of the ethnologist. 
Hitherto we have associated pedantry and a capacity for 
absurd speculation with the profession of antiquary ; but now 
the archwologist becomes a man of science, whose theories and 
hypotheses, being simple inductions from fact, have intrinsic 
worth, and merit careful attention. By working hand in hand 
together, the antiquary and geologist have shown us that man 
has been an inhabitant of the globe for a vast period of time; 
so vast, indeed, that the ordinarily allotted existence of 6,000 
years sinks beside it in insignificance. This result, too, has 
been arrived at by no unwarrantable process of conjecture— 
by no blind pursuing of foregone conclusions—but by an 
honest and rigid examination of facts whose nature is intel- 
ligible to any thinking and impartial person. This state- 
ment may seem superfluous to those who are already familiar 
with the admirable treatises of Sir Charles Lyell and Sir 
John Lubbock; but to those who come fresh to the subject 
of the age of the human race, it may perhaps appear a 
little startling. However, as the work before us starts with 
the assumption of man’s high antiquity, and deals with what 
are now regarded as the earliest traces of human life upon our 
earth, it is necessary to say a word or two on this point. 
Happily, the difficulty which we should otherwise encounter in 
giving our readers a popular réswmé of the arguments in sup- 
port of the antiquity of the human race is lessened, if not 
obviated, by the excellent introduction to Professor Nilsson’s 
work which has been published with the English edition, and 
which is from the pen of the editor, Sir. J. Lubbock. The 
investigation of the relics of primitive human races—at least of 
those European races which lived north of the Alps—shows 
that the Primeval Period, or that which intervened between 
the first appearance of man on the globe and the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, is divisible, according to the cha- 
racter of these relics, into four distinct epochs. Of these, the 
first—to part of which the work before us is devoted—is termed 
the Palwolothic, or first Stone Age; the second, the Neolo- 
thie, or second Stone Age; the third, the Bronze Age; and 
the fourth, or most recent, the Iron Age. There are, occasion- 
ally, subdivisions; and, indeed, there are some Continental 
archzeologists who go so far as to reckon man coeval with the 
Pliocene deposits—but these are matters on which it is need- 
less to dwell here. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that 
the remains of the early races of man justify the belief that 
there were three separate stages of civilization through which the 
first savages passed ere they reached a knowledge of the use of 
iron in the manufacture of utensils and of weapons of war and 
of the chase. Geologically speaking, man is a recent creation (?), 
his remains being found no lower in the scale of deposits than 
the river drift gravels which extend along our valleys, and which 
sometimes reach a height of 200 feet above the present water 
level. Admitting this to be the starting point of man, let us 
Inquire what were his surroundings, and what traces even of 
primitive civilization did he then present. Confining our attention 
to Europe, we find, from geological evidence, that at the time these 
gravels were deposited the rivers ran in the same directions and 
drained the same areas as they do at present. Hence the 
general contour of the country cannot have been very different 
from what it is now. The fauna, as the total of the existing 
animals is styled, was, however, quite distinct from ours. The 
climate must have been excessively cold, and the animals which 
roamed about Central Europe were the woolly-haired rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the urus, the musk-ox, &c. Man in this 
age seems to have been ignorant of pottery, and his only 
Weapons were those rudely fashioned from the flints and cherts 
which lay around him. These are not simple assertions, as the 
reader who takes up Nilsson’s work may see for himself; but as 
two of the propositions above stated are grave ones—viz., those 
relating to the persistence of river valleys, the external tempera- 





* The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. By Sven Nilsson. Edited, with 


40 Introduction, by Sir'J. Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. London; Longmans. 





ture and the antiquity—we shall quote the evidence adduced in 
favour of them by Sir John Lubbock :— 


_ “That these beds of gravel and loess were not deposited by the sea 
18 proved by the fact that the remains which occur in them are all 
those of land, or fresh water, and not of marine species. That they 
were deposited by the existing rivers is evident, because in each river. 
valley they contain fragments of those rocks only which occur in the 
area drained by the river itself... . . The severity of the climate is 
indicated by the nature of the fauna. The musk-ox, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, the mammoth, the lemming, an Arctic species, and the 
reindeer, extended to the south of France... .. The great 
antiquity of the period now under discussion is evident from several 
considerations. The extinction of the large mammalia must have been 
a work of time, and neither in the earliest writings nor in the vaguest 
traditions do we find any indication of their presence in Western 
Europe. Still more conclusive evidence is afforded by the condition of 
our valleys. The beds of gravel and loam cannot have been deposited 
by any sudden cataclysm, both on account of their regularity and 
also of the fact already mentioned, that the materials of one river 
system are never mixed with those of another. The gravel of the 
Somme valley is entirely formed of débris from the chalk and tertiary 
strata occupying that area; but at a right angle to and at avery 
short distance of the headwaters of the Somme, comes the valley 
of the Oise. In this valley are other older strata, no fragments of 
which have found their way into the Somme valley, though they 
could not have failed to do so had the gravels in question been the 
result of any great cataclysm, or had the river then drained a larger 
area than at present. The beds in question are found in some cases 
200 feet above the present water-level, and the bottom of the valley 
is occupied by a bed of peat, which in some places is as much as 80 feet 
in thickness..... Even if we allow, as we must, a good deal for the 
floods which would be produced by the melting of the snow, still it is 
evident that for the river to excavate its valley to a depth of more 
than 200 feet, and then for the formation of so thick a bed of peat, 
much time must have been required.” 


On every point which the sceptical would question, the editor 
is equally logical in his processes of reasoning, and he leaves no 
issue open in relation to his several propositions. But as we 
have to deal only with the men of the “ Stone Age,” we shall 
now proceed to show the nature of Professor Nilsson’s labours. 
The Swedish savant has done with his subject what every 
earnest and honest worker should do. He has not simply 
regarded it from one stand-point—he has travelled round it, he 
has examined it in several aspects, and he has thus given it 
a sort of stereoscopic relief which not only enhances his argu- 
ments, but renders his subject attractive to every one.. Indeed, 
he has struck out a new line, one might almost say a new 
science, in his treatment of pre-historic man. He has not only 
carefully described the relics of the men of the Stone Age, but 
he has compared, side by side, the implements left by these early 
savages with those in use among existing aborigines. In this 
way he has given a force to his views which is especially felt by 
the unscientific reader; and as many of the specimens described 
are to be seen in the British Museum, his book possesses a 
value for Englishmen which cannot be too highly estimated. 
It is the science of “Comparative Ethnology,” of which Pro- 
fessor Nilsson is the apostle. To dwell on the minute deserip- 
tions of the various curious remnants of the early races of 
Sweden would, we fear, be wearisome to those who do not care 
to enter upon details; but we may state that those who wish to 
see the analogy between the habits of uncivilized man in all ages 
and all countries, and who desire to see the wonderful relation 
between the progressive mental development of different races, 
will find the work before us a very mine of facts. There is one 
remarkable comparison, however, which we should be sorry to 
pass over, since it is not only highly interesting in itself, but 16 
illustrates the scope and character of Professor Nilsson’s book. 
The author having described the form of leister, or fish-spear, 
used by the Stone Age races, proceeds to give an account of an 
almost identical implement now in use among the natives of 
North-west America, a specimen of which, he says, he saw 
in 1836 in the Bristol Museum, and makes. the following 
comments :— 


“Thus we see that the Scanian instrument was constructed im 
exactly the same manner as the American; and it is difficult for us to 
understand how implements so complicated could have been con- 
structed so completely alike by the Esquimaux of the present day 
living in the most northern part of North America, aud by the 
aborigines in the most southern part of Scandinavia—between two 
races so very dissimilar in origin and so widely separated as to locality, 
that we cannot suppose any relationship to have existed. 


After giving a minute account of the handiwork of the 
Stone Age, and of the mode probably adopted in chopping 
out the weapons of flint, Professor Nilsson passes on to the 
consideration of the two types of crania found in the bogs of 
Sweden. This part of his work is less perfect than the preceding, 
but still bears upon the author’s mode of viewing his subject ; 
and as it embraces quotations from the writings of Retzius, it 
should be read by craniologists. Among other facts of interest 


| is the existence of two types of skull—the one that of the 
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present Laplanders, which is eminently Brachycephalic, and 
the other that of the existing and most of the fossil races, 
which is Dolichocephalic. This fact, too, is of some importance 
to the author; for, as the Esquimaux are Dolichocephalic, like 
the present and ancient Scandinavian races, Professor Nilsson 
would regard this as an argument in favour of Boyd Dawkins’ 
hypothesis, that a race identical with the Esquimaux was once 
universally distributed over Europe. It might occur to one not 
conversant with the testimony in this matter that the Lap- 
landers represent the remnant of the ancient race, but the 
farther evidence brought forward by the author precludes this 
view. 
author’s comparison of the sepulchres and dwellings of the 
Esquimaux and ancient Swedes shows us how close is the 
relation between the two races. The hut of the Greenlander— 
which Scoresby and others have shown to be frequently em- 
ployed as a burial place—is in almost every particular iden- 
tical with the sepulchral gallery of the ancient Scandinavian. 


“What, therefore, the Eequimaux huts and the tumuli have in 
common with each other is that they all have flat roofs, that they 
contain a chamber about five feet high, acd are provided with a long 
covered side gallery two or three feet broad and three feet high, 
always pointing to the east or south. They resemble each other also 
in their form, which varies, being sometimes round and sometimes an 
oblong square. Their interior arrangement is also, in the main, the 
same. In both the centre of the floor is unoccupied, but the chamber 
is divided along the walls into cells or stalls, and in these stalls the 
inmates—of the sepulchres as well as of the dwellings—sit in the 
same stooping position which all Polar people affect. It seems scarcely 
possible that all these various important and minute similarities should 
be only accidental.” 


Yet the author is far from affirming the identity of the two 
races; but, like a true philosopher, he points out the wonderful 
analogies, and leaves the explanation to some one better in- 
formed, or to Time. 

The chapters on the traditions of the dwarf races, and on 
the legends of the ancient Sagas, are in the highest degree 
suggestive; and the manner in which Professor Nilsson illumines 
the hitherto obscure origin of the legendary myths of a primitive 
people is most felicitous. We may differ from him in many of 
his opinions, and we may even think he occasionally over- 
strains the principle of analogy in framing his comparisons, 
but we cannot but accord him our conscientious applause for 
the truly scientific spirit in which he has dealt with a subject 
so comprehensive in its bearings, so little explored, and withal 
so tempting to the mind addicted to speculation. Our thanks 
are also due to Sir John Lubbock for the care he has taken 
in editing the volume, and for his able introduction to pre- 
historic archeology. We have only one fault to find with him, 
and that relates to his omission of the exact names of some of 
his references. What, for example, are we to understand by 
the “ Dublin Museum,” in which certain unique specimens are 
to be seen? Is it the Museum of Industry, or that of Trinity 
College, or that of the Irish Academy, or that of the Dublin 
Society? The ethnologist who was unfortunate enough to 
have to search all four collections for a single skull would 
hardly bestow a blessing on the editor’s head. We owe a word 
of praise, too, to the Swedish lithographers, who have given us 
a series of plates which, in execution and artistic excellence, 
are quite equal to the beautiful illustrations in Keller’s “ Lake- 
Dwellings.” Those who take up Professor Nilsson’s work will 
learn much that is really novel, and will have their minds 
diverted into new channels of thought and research. 








PLAYERS AND PURITANS.* 


Tue quarrel between the Players and the Puritans is an old 
one. It began with the very birth of Protestantism and of the 
drama (for the two may be said to be about coeval, setting 
aside, as something not truly dramatic, the old religious 
mysteries), and it has not come to an end even yet. The 
Calvinistical sects of the present day still denounce the theatre 
as “the devil’s chapel,” and the stage every now and then 
replies with a Mawworm or a “ Serious Family.” But the 
contest is feeble and fuaint-hearted as compared with the 
furious battles of earlier days. The stage is accepted as an 
institution of civilized life,and, now that it is reformed and 
purified by modern ideas of propriety (always excepting a few 
lapses in the shape of half-clad ballet-dancers and feminine 
Mazeppas), there are but few who deny its claim to be con- 
sidered one of the most harmless as well as agreeable of 








* English Reprints. Stephen Goseon, Stud. Oxon. The School f 
-. » * . 2D. Abuee. 
[Angus ?] 1679. Anda Short Apologie of the Schoole of Abuse. at ?j 
579. Carefully edited by Edward Arber, Associate, 
F.R.G,8., &c, London: A, Murray & Son. 
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pastimes. It was not so formerly. The state of religious 
excitement consequent on the Reformation fostered in many 
minds a habit of thought to which all descriptions of relaxation 
appeared frivolity, and all the graces of the imagination but as 
the lures of Syrens. To be just, we must admit that the 
histrionic fraternity of those days often gave occasion for severe 
handling. There was frequently a savage license in their ideas 
and practices, which in our time even those who are not 
puritanically inclined would discountenance and deplore. For 
several generations, dramatic authors rioted in subjects of a 
questionable, if not of a revolting, nature; in language hectie 
with passion, in descriptions drunken with animal excess, in 


doings of Sybarites. If the Puritans had simply contented 
themselves with condemning these subjects and methods of 
treatment, as false to nature in any wide and _ general 
sense, false to art as the idealization of nature, out- 
rageous to the moral sense, and calculated to darken or 
destroy the conception of a Divine order and government in 
the world, they would have rendered a service not onl} to 
society, but to the drama itself. Shakespeare has shown us 
what noble results may be obtained by a large and liberal, yet 
decent, treatment of human passions and infirmities—a treat- 
ment which begs the question on the side neither of Puritanism 
nor of license, but holds the scales with almost godlike poise 
between the opposing facts of good and evil. The contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare, however, as well as his predecessors 
and followers, had, for the most part, a perverse habit of repre- 
senting the evil of existence as if it were the only thing in the 
world, or as if such poor little flowers of virtue as might occa- 
sionally spring up, in some caprice or eccentric whim of Fate, 
were scarcely worth regarding. ‘This it was which gave their 
opponents the opportunity of dealing them so many hard and 
telling blows; but it is no paradox to say that the Puritans 
would have made out a much stronger case against the Players 
had they sought to make out one less strong. For to rave 
against pleasure for its own sake, and beauty for its own sake, 
and the youthful vigour of nature, and the creativeness of the 
imagination, and the nimble play of fancy, was simply to pro- 
voke opposition and insure defeat. Men and women will not 
be bound by these icy fetters; the world will not lament in 
sackcloth and ashes because a few hot-gospellers desire it. On 
the whole, the dramatists have had the best of the contention in 
the long run. They have amended their ways, but they have 
not abandoned their calling, or suffered themselves to be 
frowned and scolded out of existence by half-sighted moralists. 
The battle has not been fought in vain, for it has done good to 
both combatants, and the more liberal theology and more 
decorous wit of the present day are the fruits of a better under- 
standing between preacher and playwright, which perhaps 
could not have arisen without the previous feud. 

The earliest of the Puritan antagonists of the drama was 
Stephen Gosson, whose “ Schoole of Abuse ” has been reprinted 
by Mr. Arber in a little sixpenny pamphlet, uniform with 
Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” which we noticed a fortnight ago. 
Gosson was succeeded in the next generation by Prynne, whose 
“ Histrio-Mastrix, or a Scourge for Stage Players” (1632) 
created a great uproar among the world of wits and gallants ; 
and in a still later day by Jeremy Collier’s “ Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, together 
with the Sense of Antiquity on this Argument,” which was 
first published in 1698, and is unquestionably a work of great 
power and intellectual grip. “The Schoole of Abuse” of 
Gosson was printed 119 years earlier—viz., in 1579; and, 
though tending to the same end, represents a different tone of 
thought. Collier was an extremely high Churchman and high 
Tory, while Gosson seems to have had Puritanical leanings. 
Very little is known of his career, but that little helps to explain 
the position he ultimately took towards the stage. He was & 
Kentish man, born apparently in 1555, educated at Oxford, 
and cast on London life without any definite profession. He 
took to the stage as in these days clever young fellows simi 
larly circumstanced take to the press. If he was not actually 
a player (as some have stated), he certainly, on his own admis- 
sion, wrote several dramas. They were never printed, and do 
not seem to have taken any position in the dramatic world ; 
so that it is possible that chagrin had something to do with 
the snbsequent bitterness of the writer’s virtue, and that Gosson 
was another instance of the fox and the grapes, or of the dog 
the manager. He himself says that he was disgusted with the 
ribaldry of the stage, and with the vicious lives of the actors; 
and this may well have been the case, if we may rely oP 
what is recorded of the theatrical world of those days. Mr. 
Arber, in his Introduction to “The Schoole of Abuse,” quotes 4 
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mew’s-day, August 24, 1578, by John Stockwood, schoolmaster 
of Tunbridge, which gives a very stange picture of manners in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth :— 


“ There be not many places where ye word is preached besides the 
Lords day (I woulde to God there were), yet euen that day the better 
parte of it is horriblie prophaned by diuellishe inuentions, as with 
Lords of Misserule, Morice dauncers, Maygames, insomuch that in 
some places, they shame not in ye time of diuine seruice, to come 
and daunce abonte the Church, and without to have men naked 
dauncing in nettes, which is most filthie; for the heathen that neuer 
hadde further knowledge, than the lighte of nature, haue counted it 
shameful! for a Player to come on the stage without a flop, and 
therefore amongest Christians I hope suche beastly brutishnesse shal 
not be let escape vnpunished, for whiche ende I recite it, and can tell, 
if I be called, where it was committed within these fewe weekes.” 

Facts such as these must be taken into account in judging 
of Gosson’s severity; but he seems to have been a man of a 
gloomy habit of mind, and the growing Puritanism of his prin- 
ciples may have induced in him a somewhat exaggerated esti- 
mate of the evil he desired to combat. He afterwards sup- 
ported himself as a tutor, subsequently became a clergyman, 
and died rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, in 1624, at the age 
of sixty-nine. Several answers were written to his “ Schoole 
of Abuse,” to some of which he made rejoinders, and he also 
employed his pen on other works, which appear to have been 
talked about at the time, though they are now known only to 
curious inquirers. Francis Meres, in his “ Wits’ Treasury,” 
speaks highly of his skill in pastoral poetry ; but of his verses 
only a very few, and those not pastoral, have come down to us. 
Judging by some which Mr. Arber has printed in his notes, we 
should say that he had a certain strength and intensity of 
thought, marred by imperfect and conventional expression, and 
by the clouds of a morose religious faith. It is conjectured, 
by the way, that Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Defence of Poetry ” 
was written as an indirect answer to “ The Schoole of Abuse.” 
Gosson had dedicated that work to Sidney without permission, 
and, according to Spenser (who mentions the circumstance ina 
letter to Gabriel Harvey), “ was for hys labor scorned. Such 
follie is it,” adds Spenser, “not to regarde aforehande the 
inclination and qualitie of him to whom we dedicate oure 
bookes.” Siduey professes to defend poetry from the attacks 
of those who had inveighed against it; and Mr. Arber says he 
is “ not aware of any popular English invective against poetry, 
previous to Sidney’s death, other than the present work.” 
It can hardly be said, however, that “ The Schoole of Abuse” is 
an invective against poetry of any kind. Gosson tolerated even 
the drama as a department of literature, though he objected to 
plays being acted. One noteworthy fact in his life is that, in 
the year 1616, long after the publication of his grand onslaught 
on the stage, and the controversy which it occasioned, and ata 


friend,” Edward Alleyne, the player, recommending three poor 
people for admission to Dulwich Hospital; from which it would 


appear that he kept up an intimacy with at least one actor to _ dramatic faculty, of whatever value we may hold it, is able to 


the latter years of his life. Alleyne, however, wasa man of good | 


repute, and no doubt far superior in character to the general run 
of actors in those days. That Gosson never made his peace with 
the stage after he had once broken with it is certain, and, 
though published when he was only four-and-twenty, “ The 
School of Abuse” doubtless represented his mature and fixed 
Opinions on the subject. As a portion of the literary history 
of the time, and as illustrating the social condition of England, 
or at least of London, three centuries ago, the work was worth 


reprinting; but as a piece of writing it cannot take very high | 


rank. ‘Though not devoid of force and character in parts, and 
though fairly decked with classical allusions and quotations, 





| 


this Realme or towards any other honorable Personage of greater 
Degree’ to be ‘ Roges Vacabounds and Sturdye Beggers:’ and, as 
such, provided for them, whether male or female, as fullows:—On 
first conviction ‘to bee grevouslye whipped, and burnte through the 
gristle of the right eare with an hot Yron of the compasse of an Ynche 
about, manifestinge his or her rogyshe kinde of Lyef.’ A second 
offence was adjudged felony. A third offence entailed death without 
benefit of clergy or sanctuary. 

“ While the wandering players were thus unanimously suppressed, 
the regular companies of actors were the subjects of sore contention. 
Encouraged by the Court, they were scouted by the City. The Cor- 
poration, by a Common Council Order of 6 December, 1575, expelled 
players from the City of London. Hitherto the performances had 
taken place in the yards of the various City Hostels. This act led to 
the erection of large public theatres without the ‘ liberties.’ 

“ The first two of these were near one another in Shoreditch. One 
was called the Theatre, probably from its being the first; the other 
the Curtain. A third—built by John Burbadge and the rest of the 
Ear! of Leicester’s company—was, from its locality, called the Black- 
friars theatre. Thege all appear to have been erected in 1576, Other 
play houses followed. 

“ The earliest distinct reference to the new Playhouses that I have 
met with, occurs in A Sermon preached at Pawles Crosse on Sunday 
the thirde of November 1577 in the time of the Plague, by T. W[iil- 
cocks]. Of which the colophon is Imprinted at London by Frauncis 
Coldocke, Anno Dom. 1578. Februarij 10. The preacher thus con- 
demns plays :— 

***Looke bat vppon the common playes in London, and see the 
multitude that flocketh to them and fulloweth them: beholde the 
sumptuous Theatre houses, a continual monument of Londons prodi- 
galitie and folly. But I vnderstande they are nowe forbidden bycause 
of the plague, I like the pollicye well if it holde still, for a disease is 
bat bodged or patched vp that is not cured in the cause, and the 
cause of plagues is sinne, if you looke to it well: and the cause of 
sinne are playes: therefore the cause of plagues are playes.’ P. 46.” 


Mr. Arber is doing men of letters a service by these cheap 
and excellent reprints of scarce and curious old books. 








PROFESSOR BUCHANAN’S POEMS.* 


Our readers must not confound the author of these two 
volumes of verse with Mr. Robert Buchanan, the author of 
“Undertones.” It is certainly a coincidence that one city 
should produce, at the same time, two poets of the same name ; 
and we should not be surprised to hear of some more or less 
amusing blunders accruing from such an unusual circumstance. 
With their name and native country, however, all similarity 
between the two writers ceases; for it is scarcely possible to 


| imagine two styles more radically distinct than those of 


“London Poems” and “Tragic Dramas from History.” Mr. 


| Buchanan chooses the humblest themes, and attempts—with 


| what success we have already gratefully recorded—to sublimate 


| their commonplace into song. Professor Buchanan deals with 
; : : | the strongly dramatic incidents of history, and endeavours to 
time when he was waxing old, he wrote a letter to his “ ancient | give them a modern interest. 


_ should misjudge these volumes if we approached them with an 


It is evident, therefore, that we 
eye merely for poetic graces and artistic ingenuities. The 


produce, without the aid of much emotional sympathy and 
imaginative colour, certain literary results which are not to be 
despised simply because they contain no felicities of expression. 
In “Le Roi s’amuse,” perhaps the most dramatic of Victor 
Hugo’s plays, there is scarcely a line which could be quoted, 
per se, as a definite bit of poetry. The poetry of the tragedy 
lies in the conception of the characters, in the strong situations 
and impressive climax of the play. We do not compare Pro- 
fessor Buchanan with Victor Hugo; but it is necessary to 
remember that widely different literary products may have 


| individual values, and that the elaborate wording with which 


after the manner of the time, it shows no breadth of view or | 


subtlety of reasoning, is frequently verbose and tiresome, and 


often degenerates into mere scolding. We cannot say that it | 


gives us any exalted idea of the author’s plays, or excites in 
our minds any very lively regret that those productions have 
perished. After the publication of the present tractate, the 
actors, out of revenge, produced, or reproduced, Gosson’s plays, 
perhaps thinking that they could not damage him worse than 
by showing the public what he had himself done in connection 
with that which he now so loudly decried. 

One of the most interesting portions of the little volume 
before us is the editor’s introduction, in which the early 
condition of the drama in England is briefly sketched. We 
here read :— 

“ About the year 1576, public theatres for dramatic performances 
were first established in England. Thereupon there broke out a con- 
troversy as to the morality or immorality of playe, theatres, and the 
like, which may be said to have continued to the present hour. 

“Four years previous to this, in 1572, Parliament had passed an 
Act, which declared, among others, ‘all Fencers Bearewardes Comon 
Players in Enterlades.and Minstrels, not belonging to any Baron of 


Mr. Tennyson has made us familiar—that progressive stringing 
together of little poetical graces—is not the only kind of poetry 
which we ought to be glad to receive. 

Professor Buchanan, like a true patriot, turns in the first 


| instance to the history of his native land; and there are few 
| histories which offer such an abundance of material to the 





dramatist. If the tragic incidents of Scottish history are fewer 
and less important than those of England, the persons mixed 
up in them have, as a rule,a more than compensating vivid- 
ness of character. Of these he has chosen Wallace and James 
I.; the latter being the gentle and chivalric author of “ The 
King’s Quair,” not the priggish James I. of England. The 
tragedy of “ Wallace ” was written, so the author tells us, at 
the time when Scotch patriotism was stirred to its depths by 
the sudden reflection that the ancient hero had no sort of 
monument; and, if we are not mistaken, the play was pro- 
ducedin Glasgow in order to aid the funds required to “ mast- 
head Scotland’s deliverer. The project, as our readers may 
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remember, was met by a storm of godless sarcasm; but the 
patriots persevered, and there is now in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling an actual monument to Wallace—in what stage or 
condition we know not. The presence of this cairn, and the 
publication of this tragedy (may we add a little debt incurred 
in connection with the former?) are the facts which remain to 
us out of that glow of generous remorse which filled Scotland 
a dozen years ago, and made her remember that the man who 
for a season maintained her independence (if that could in any 
way be considered to be a service done to his country), had not 
even raised in his memory that bit of granite and weeping 
angel which ordinarily mark the resting-place of a town- 
councillor or baillie. In this tragedy, Professor Buchanan has 
adhered pretty faithfully to what history and tradition record of 
Wallace and his compeers; and the necessities of his art have 
caused him to introduce only one entirely fictitious character, that 
of Joan de Valence, the wife of Comyn. This lady bears the same 
relation to the play which Mr. Yates’s red-haired woman does 
to his stories; she is the wicked monster of the plot, she pro- 
duces all the complications, and acts generally as scene-shifter. 
Lady Comyn is here in love with Sir William Wallace; and 
her proffers of affection are spurned by the Scottish Joseph. 
She thereupon conspires with Menteith (who is a lover of hers) 
for his destruction ; and succeeds in giving up the hero into 
Edward’s hands. This love-story was necessary to the play, 
and really makes a good plot. ‘The action of the tragedy and 
consequent coherence of the plot would have been benefited by 
the pruning away of several unimportant passages which only 
serve to show the author’s acquaintance with the circumstances 
of local situation and contemporary history. The measure is 
blank verse, modified by much license. Professor Buchanan 
does not even insist upon the retention of five accentuated 
syllables in a line, which has always seemed to us the minimum 
standard for blank verse; but of his writing it may be said 
that it never offends the ear by marked irregularities and that 
it sometimes rises into a passionate flow of words which is very 


Menteith, after the bargain has been struck between them :— 


* Farewell, Menteith. Farewell, thou devil’s own, 
Thou dost out-Judas Judas! Out upon thee, 
Thon soulless wretch! Thy friend and schoolfellow, 
That fought in battle by thy side, and laid 
His head on the same pillow after it, 

As by a twin-brother ; that same head 

That's worth a kingdom’s price, and bears on it 
A kingdom’s fate, thou to the butcher’s knife 
Sell’st for a ruffian’s hire! And dost thou dare 
Graced with thy hangsman’s trophies’ to insult 
Joan de Valence with thy love or Just ? 

Bat I have sworn revenge: I’ve need of thee. 
Wallace has scorned me: and Joan de Valence 
Is of a race to love, or to revenge, 

By whole, not half. The work I have on hand 
Is devil’s work, and needs a devil’s helping.” 


And here is a passage from the end of the play, which has in 
it true poetic intensity :— 


**  Glost.—And when the deathsman held his severed head 

Aloft and cried— Behold a traitor’s head ! 
Long live King Edward !—not a voice amen’d him ; 
But the dense multitude, dispartingly, 
Fled o’ the instant : women did shriek and faint— 
Men sobbed—and as I hurried past, I saw 
My Lord of Canterbury on his knees, 
Weeping aloud. 

Lady C.—Oh, thou hast murdered him, 
Thou bloody Herod! and his righteous blood, 
Exhaled to heaven, will rain down sorrows on thee. 
All good men’s prayers be turned to curses on thee ! 
The friar’s vision be fulfilled on thee ! P 
Never good tidings glad thy savage ear! 
Never thine age look on ove hour of quiet! 
Thy tyrant’s couch be conscience-sprent with nettles! 
Comfort be banished from thy dying bed ! 
And when thou diest— 

Pemb.— Fie, sister, art thou mad ? 

Lady C.—Oh, would I were! for then I should forget 
That I’m his murderess too.” 


The remaining tragedies embrace some studies in early 
English history and a play of the time of Charles of Navarre. 
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On the other hand, Professor Buchanan, when dealing with a 
subject which stirs his sympathies, can write vigorously and well, 
He has some fine verses entitled “The Curse of Glenco,” of 
which the following may be an example :— 


‘¢ Alas for Clan Ian! alas for Glenco! 
Oar hearths are forsakep, our homesteads are low! 
There cubs the red hill-fox ; the coy mountain-deer 
Disports through our gardens, and feeds without fear. 


Thy sons, a sad remnant, faint, famished, and few, 
Look down from the crags of the stern Unagh-dhu— 
The voice of thy daughters with weeping and wail 
Comes wild from the snows of the bleak Corri-gail, 


Ye sleep not, my kinsmen, the sleep of the brave! 
The warrior fills not a warrior’s grave ; 

No dirge was sung o’er you, no cairn heaves to tell 
Where, butchered by traitors and cowards, ye fell. 


* * * * * * 


They chased on your hills, in your hall did they dine, 
They ate of your bread and they drank of your wine, 

The hand clasped at midnight in friendship, was hued 
With crimson, ere morn, in your life-streaming blood. 


Glenlyon! Glenlyon! the false and the feil! 
And Lindsay and Drummond, twin bloodhounds of hell! 
On your swords, on your souls, wheresoever ye go, 


Bear the burden of blood, bear the curse of Glenco!” 


It is to be regretted that among the shorter pieces republished 
here there was not included a very charming description of the 
return of Guinevere to King Arthur, which originally appeared, 
we believe, in a volume published some years ago under the 
title of “Fragments of the Table Round.” The fragment 
called “The Rendering” seems to us to be the finest thing 
Professor Buchanan has written—dramatic, forcible, and ringing 
throughout with a fine, sweet melody. One portion of the 
volume we mention does indeed appear in the present work; 
and some idea may be gained from it of the measure and tone 


of th d fi t. On the whole, we can commend 
near poetry, if not poetry. Here is Lady Comyn’s farewell to | tical: 5 chore thy em 5 : 


these two volumes to those who are fond of reading dramatic 
literature. They will find Professor Buchanan’s plays much 
more grateful efforts than the ordinary English drama which 
is occasionally permitted to appear in our London theatres, 
when it can elbow its way through a crowd of emasculated 
French translations. 








BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT.* 


Tue interest of “Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript ” aug- 
ments with its pages. In the first part of the second volume 
of its printed form we have Chevy Chase, Sir Triamore, Guye 
of Gisborne, and many small poems and lesser ballads, in- 
cluding, indeed, some of which Percy’s copies are of no value, 
since we have older and more satisfactory evidente.as to theif 
original forms. The editors are as deserving of praise as before, 


and in two of their essays;—Mr. Hales’s on the “ Revival of 


Ballad Poetry in the Eighteenth Century,” and Mr. Furnivall’s 


_ introduction to the poem of Conscience—they have made lasting 


contributions to the history of our national literature, instead 


_ of confining themselves to that of our speech. 


No sign is so hopeful in the scholarship of our day as the 
love of real scholars for the human aspect of their pursuit. 
Instead of trying to be pedantic, they try to be interesting—let 
us dare to say it, to be popular—and they are right. The 
literature of a nation is not all mere words; these words, too 
often treated as if they were fossils, have thoughts behind them ; 
and, important as is the study of the words, the study of the 
thoughts is far more so. For the thoughts are the exponents, 
often the sole exponents, of what the nation really felt, of its 
hopes and fears during long centuries of actual if obscure 
growth and progress, No wonder, then, that men like Mr, 


| Hales and Mr, Furnivall, deeply read in old English literature, 


should write with a glowing enthusiasm of it, thinking, a8 


| they write of its place in the history of the human mind, an 


Professor Buchanan has also added a number of miscellaneous | 


poems, some of which have already been published. They are 
for the most part pretty and polished, and here and there occurs 
an impressive melody or a true and touching sentiment. But 
too frequently there is a stiff and antiquated diction about 
them which destroys their effect. Who would care to continue 
the reading of a poem commencing,— 


“O Pairest of the village train ! 
That show'st a blooming waste of charms; 
Did Fate the russet robe ordain, 
Thon, only thou, shouldst bless mine arms ”’ ? 





of what it represents, and what is effected in the men 
history of their own country. 

Mr. Furnivall’s essay is indeed one of those which no man 
can read without feeling that he is brought to look at a great 
subject by a man who has taken its measure, and knows it 
thoroughly. It is but a short essay, and it is very modest, but 
it is sure to make an impression. 

“There are two sides to Early English Literature—one gay, the 


other grave; one light, the other earnest; and a man who comes to 
the subject fresh from struggles in the cause of Reform, eocial and 





* Bishop Perey’s Folio Manuscript. Ballads and Romances, Edited by J. W. 
Hales and F. J, Furnivall, Vol. Il, PtJ, London; Triibner & Co. 
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political, and meets ‘first with the grave and earnest side of our early 
writings, is struck with delight and surprise at finding that in the old 
days, too, protesters against wrong existed, and that English writers 
denounced from the depth of their soul, in words of sternest indigna- 
tion, the oppressions and abuses from which the English poor of their 
days suffered. Having passed myself from those Morning Chronicle 
letters on ‘ Labour and the Poor ’—which in 1849-50 revealed so 
much of the sad state of our workmen, . .. . to the paper of Roberd 
of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, Langlande’s Vision of Piers Ploughman, 
Piers Ploughman’s Crede, and works of like kind from 1303 to 1560 
—I can bear witness to the deep impression made on me by the noble 
and fervent spirits of our early men, rebuking the selfish, denouncing 
the hard-hearted, calling down God’s judgment on the oppressor; 
striving in their time, too, to leave the land better than they found it.’’ 


Thus he finds Chaucer—with all his merriment and, we may 
add, his courtly place—writing thus:—“Thilke that thay 
clepe thralles, ben Goddes people; for humble folk ben Christes 
frendes; .. . . certes, extorcions and despit of our undirlings 
is dampnable.” He goes on to cite Professor Morley’s admi- 
rable criticism of Gower’s “ Vox Clamantis ”—a work showing a 
signally sincere humble desire to do somewhat on God’s side; 
and here he finds the only appreciative view of this best and 
most vital element in our early literature—the element of God- 
fearing protest against the oppressive vices of the age. Then 
he notes the different vices of successive ages, as shown in the 
writings of successive Reformers. Roberd of Brunne, and an 
earlier writer, complain of the disorderly life of the priests: 
Ascham, in a dedication addressed to the Duke of Somerset, of 
extortionate great landlords; Harrison, in 1577, of usury, 
besides the personal privations of the populace. Ascham’s 
words are too remarkable not to be requoted and emphasized, as 
by Mr. Furnivall :— 

“Qui auctores sunt tante miserie? . . . . Sunt illi qui hodie 
passim, in Anglia, praelia monasteriorum gravissimis annuis redditis 
anxerunt. Hine omnium rerum exanctum pretium; hi homines 
expilant totam rempublicam. Villici et coloni universi laborant, 
parcunt, corradunt, ut illis satisfaciant. . . . . Hine tot familix 
dissipatz, tot domus collapsm. .... 
est, nobile illud decus et robur Anglis, nomen, inquam, Yomanorum 


Anglorum, fractum et collisum est. . . . . NAM VITA, QU& NUNC 
VIVITUR A PLURIMIS, NON VITA, SED MISERIA EST,” 


The great nobles still hold the spoils of the monasteries, and 
many of them still exact hard-paid rents from an impoverished 
class of farm-labourers, many of whom are the descendants 
of yeomen, housed far worse than cattle and horses; but by the 
side of the nobles has grown up a more powerful and a more 
exacting aristocracy of money, living upon usury, that class of 


bitterly complains. How far the “decus et robur Anglix,” 
the winners of Cressy, who made our Anglo-Saxon tongue, and 
founded our national poetry, will still hold ground against the 
many evils that menace their very existence, is a hard problem. 

In this volume by far the most important poem is “ Chevy 
Chase,” the old border ballad of which the air is still played 
in the court of Alnwick Castle, and it is interesting to see what 
the editors think of its age and authorship. It is well known 
that the ballad is found in an ancient and modern form, and 
that the latter is that given by Bishop Percy. Of the merit of 
Percy’s readings we shall speak later; it is very satisfactory 
to get at an authentic copy of this source. And now of the 
author :— 


“The oldest copy of the old version is preserved in a MS. in the 
Ashmolean collection at Oxford. This was printed by Hearne, in 
1719, in the Preface to his edition of Gulielaus Neubrigiensis. ‘To 
the MS. copy,’ says Percy, ‘is subjoined the name of the author, 
Rychard Sheale [expliceth quoth Rychard Sheale]; whom Hearne 
had so little judgment as to suppose to be the same with a R. Sheal, 
who was living in 1588.’ The general character of the language, if 
there were no other proof, proves that the ballad is of a much earlier 
date than 1588; but probably Hearne is right in identifying the sub- 
8cribed ‘ R. Sheale’ with the well-known ballad-singer of that name, 
who flourished, or more truly withered, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. This Sheale was in some sort the last of the minstrels. There 
are extant some lines of his, of very inferior merit, whereia he bewails 
his miserable condition. ... . Certainly the author of those lines 
Could never have written ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot.’ But he may 
have sung it many and many atime, and passed with many an audience 
for the author. And hence, perhaps, the subscription of his name to 
the Ashmolean copy. The ballad in his time was extensively popular. 
Sir Philip Sidney refers to it in a well-known passage (though, as 
Professor Child suggests, it is not impossible that he may mean the 
‘Battle of Otterbourne’), as commonly sung ‘by ‘ blind crowders.’ 
Many years before Sidney wrote his ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ the ‘Com- 
plaint of Scotland,’ written in 1548, speaks of ‘ The Huntis of Chevot.’ 
- +. . This evidence of its popularity in the middie of the sixteenth 
Century, coupled with the antiquity of the language (though ‘mach of 
that ‘antiquity’ belongs to the dialect in which, rather than to the 
time at which, it was written), justify the assigning of the ballad to 
the fifteenth century.” 


The ballad, it is well observed, is valuable as a picture “ of 
border warfare in its more chivalrous days.” “The main inci- 


Hine, quod omnium miserrimum 








dents .... are no doubt,” it is added, “ generally true.” 
Contests like that of Chevy Chase “ must often have occurred, 
and from the same cause here given. ‘It was one of the Laws 
of the Marches, frequently renewed between the two nations, 
that neither party should hunt in the other’s borders without 
leave from the proprietors or their deputies.””” But the bor- 
derers were not always in a humour to ask favour, and so “ the 
proclamation of.a hunting expedition across the Borders was 
in reality a challenge to a contest. We regret that we have 
not space for a capital illustration cited from the ‘ Memoris of 
Carey, Earl of Monmouth,” Warden of the Marches in the 
time of Mary Tudor. 


“ The general spirit of the ballad then is historical. But the details 
are not authentic. ‘That which is commonly sung of the Hunting of 
Cheviot,’ says Godscroft, writing in his James VI.’s time, and appe- 
rently referring to a version of the ballad then circulating in Scotland, 
“seemeth indeed poetical and a mere fiction, perhaps to stir up virtue; 
yet a fiction whereof there is no mention, either in Scottish or English 
Chronicle.’ An event to which it might possibly refer according to 
Collins, in his ‘ Peerage,’ was the Battle of Pepperden, fought in 
1436, as Hector Boethius informs us, ‘ not far from the Cheviot Hills, 
between the Earl of Northumberland and Earl William Douglas of 
Angus, with a small army of about four thousand men each, in which 
the latter had the advantage.’”’ 


But indeed a wider view, and one more consistent with the 
history of tradition, may be taken :— 


** Percy and Douglas were typical chieftains. Moreover, on the 
field of Otterbourne, a Percy and a Douglas had fought fiercely 
together, man against man, under very similar circumstances. That 
field was much celebrated in Border poetry, and elsewhere. The 
Ballad of the Hunting of the Cheviot—borrowed largely from that on 
the Battle of Otterbourne—was, in fact, in course of time believed to 
celebrate the same event. Observe these lines of it:— 


* This was the Hontynge of the Cheviat ; 
That tear began this spurn: 
Old men that knowen the grownde well yenough ; 
Call it the Battel of Otterburn.’” 


But the scenes of the two ballads were far apart. They 
“represent two different features of the old Border life—the 
Raid and the defiant Hunt. But they had much in common, 
and so were soon confused together.” 

The modernized form of Chevy Chase in the Folio MS. is 


| shown to be not much later than Queen Elizabeth’s time—not 


later, at the furthest, than the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Though inferior to its original, “ it soon became the 
current version.” Percy’s emendations are extremely poor, and 


th , itati : Mr. Furnivall | tend for the most part to the further enfeebling of the original ; 
selene Ges aerate ae mas nee | but they are excelled by those of the current versions, in which 


the delicacy of modern taste has been unchecked. 

We trust that the whole work will be published this year. 
In any case, it is sure to reflect equal credit on the ability and 
energy of the editors, and the love of the nation for what is 
most essentially its national poetry. 








BROWNLOWS.* 


Mrs. Oxtrnant’s recent novel was originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, but it extended over so many numbers 
that it was scarcely possible to form anything like a correct 
estimate of its qualities. In its present form the story will be 
looked upon with much interest; the impression produced by 
the minute character-painting and patient fidelity of the 
“ Chronicles of Carlingford” being yet fresh in the recollection 
of most readers of fiction. “ Brownlows” will be chiefly 
welcomed on account of its negative virtues. There is an entire 
absence of the melodramatic, vulgar, and coarse qualities which 
make so many modern novels offensive. Mrs. Oliphant is never 
affectedly cynical ; her characters never talk bombast; and she 
never for a moment approaches that region of detective, murder, 
and adultery fiction with which we are familiar. These are 
merely negative virtues ; but they are none the less grateful 
on that account. When we come to the positive merits of the 
book, we regret that they have been partially obscured by the 
disproportionate length of the story. The simple incidents of 
the tale, the characters, and the dialogue, suffer alike from a 
diffuseness which may have been dictated by the exigencies 
of magazine writing, but which should never have been per- 
mitted to disfigure a reprinted work, The condensation of 
these three volumes into one would have produced an admirable 
little story, pointed and straightforward as “ Nina Balatka ’’ in 
its progression; and perhaps not unworthy to be compared 
with that little gem of fiction in style and treatment. 
skeleton of plot which is clothed by such a mass of writing as 








* Brownlows. By Mrs, Oliphant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
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these volumes offer is exceedingly simple; and it is withal novel 
and interesting. The head of the Brownlow family is a solicitor 
in a country town, to wkom a certain Mrs. Thomson leaves a 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds in charge for her daughter, 
who, some years before, had married a common soldier, and 
been disowned in consequence. This daughter has not been 
heard of since; and, in the event of her not being discovered 
within twenty-five years from the date of the bequest, the money 
is to revert to Mr. Brownlow. He immediately proceeds to 
ferret out the missing woman, but wholly fails. Advertise- 
ments and private inquiries are equally unavailing; and 
in the end the existence of the woman is almost forgotten. 
Brownlow removes to a fine house outside the village, which 
comes in the end to be called “ Brownlows;” and here he lives 
in good style, with his daughter Sara and his son Jack. The 
twenty-five years are drawing to a close, and nothing has been 
heard of a claimant for the fifty thousand pounds, when a 
young man applied to Mr. Brownlow for a situation as clerk. 
This young man, whose name is Powys, says his mother comes 
of a good family who once lived in these parts, and that his 
father was a soldier. Altogether, he gives sufficient particulars 
to convince Mr. Brownlow that this young man’s mother is the 
owner of the money, the use of which he has enjoyed so long. 
He forbears, in the mean time, to force a full disclosure, which 
would have necessitated his surrender of this fortune; but he 
engages young Powys to be one of his clerks; and then asks 
him to visit Brownlows, with a view to his forming a match 
with Sara. This young lady has philosophic views about 
marriage; and privately declares to a friend that she does not 
believe in love, and that she will marry any suitor whom her 
father recommends. This she promises to Mr. Brownlow; and 
there is no doubt, from the special favouritism which Mr. 
Brownlow evinces for the penniless young clerk, that she must 
consider the latter to be the coming man. Meanwhile another 
woman called Mrs. Preston, and her daughter, come to the 
neighbourhood, and take lodgings in a cottage which adjoins 
Brownlows. On the day of their arrival the girl falls on the 
snow and sprains her ankle; and Jack Brownlow, who is 
passing, carries her into the house. Subsequently, he calls to 
see how she is, falls in love with her, and she with him. The 
course of the story from this moment onght to be clear to 
every experienced novel-reader. Powys falls in love with Sara; 
and is so bewildered with Mr. Brownlow’s patronage that he 
hardly knows whether to make an avowalor not. Finally, he 
comes to Mr. Brownlow with a bundle of papers, which he 
fancies will prove his gentle lineage; and the father, discovering 
that the young man is no relative whatever of the missing 
heiress, quietly packs him out of the house. Mr. Brownlow 


anticipates no opposition to this disposal of matters from | 


the philosophic young lady ; and he is, therefore, thunderstruck 
by the effect the news has upon her. This scene is described 
with much vivid force :— 


“* Hush,’ he said, still smoothing her pretty hair, ‘we have never 
had many words about it. It is all atanend. I thought it would be 
a relief to you to hear.” ‘To hear what?’ cried the girl, sharply, with 
her head averted; and then, to her father’s utter consternation, she 
withdrew as far as she could from his arm, and suddenly burst into 
tears. Mr. Brownlow was totally taken by surprise. He had not been 
able to read what was going on in his daughter’s heart. He could not 
believe now that she understood him. He put his hand upon her arm 
and drew her back. ‘You mistake me, my darling,’ he said; ‘ I mean 
that you are quite free, Sara—quite free. It was wrong of me to ask 
any promise from you, and it was foolish of you to give it. But 
Providence, thank God, has settled that. I+ is all over. There is no 
more necessity. Can’t you forgive me? You bave not suffered so 
much from it as I have done. Before I could have come to the point of 
sacrificing you ——’ ‘ Sacrificing me !’ cried Sara, suddenly, flashing 
back upon him in a storm of passion and indignation, her cheeks 
scorching yet wet with tears, her big eyes swimming. ‘Is that all 
you think of? You had a right to sacrifice me if you liked—nobody 
would have said a word. They did it in the Bible. You might have 
cut me into little pieces if you liked. But oh, what right had you, how 
dared you to make a sacrifice of him ?’ 

al Him !’ oried Mr. Browolow, and he took a step back in con- 
sternation and gazed at his child, who was tranefigared, and a 
different creature. Her cheeks blazed under her tears, but she did 
not shrink. Weeping, blushing, wounded, ashamed, she still con- 


yee ey in the strength of some new feeling of which he had never 





Powys returns to his desk, and tries to forget the temporary 
madness which had induced him to think of Sara Brownlow. 
So matters roll on, and the last day of the twenty-fifth year 
has been reached. On the morrow Mr. Brownlow will be a 
rich man; and he hopes, by sending Jack into Parliament, to 
make him forget the daughter of this poor woman, Pamela 
Preston, whom he has vowed to marry. Shortly before twelve, 
however, Mrs. Preston rushes in, calls Jack and Sara to witness, 


in presence of their father, that she is in time to claim the | Days of Rammobun Roy,” &c. Two vols, London: Longmans & Co. 





——— 


money, and denounces Mr. Brownlow as an impostor who hag 
cheated her and her daughter and kept them out of their 
rights. Brownlow is overwhelmed with the discovery, and for 
the moment harbours the thought of murdering this half-mad 
and broken-down creature who is come to destroy the future of 
his children. But Sara notices this strange look on her father’s 
face; takes the woman under her protection, and makes her 
sleep in her bedroom for that night. Mrs. Preston shortly 
afterwards dies; Jack marries Pamela, and gets the Brownlows 
and the money; and Sara marries Powys, whose claims to 
gentle lineage are founa to be of some value. Such is the 
thread on which Mrs. Oliphant has strung her present sketches 
of character. 

And these, it must be said, are in parts so full of sym- 
pathetic power and analysis that one all the more regrets the 
“spinning out” of which we have spoken. Sara Brownlow is 
a charming study; and the courtship of Jack and Pamela 
Preston is described with a quaint humour and an unaffected 
tenderness which one does not frequently meet in novels.. Mrs. 
Oliphant rarely uses lay figures; her characters are restricted 
in number, and she draws from the life. Mr. Hardcastle is 
rather vague, perhaps, because he is unimportant; and Mrs, 
Preston is a little theatrical; but those characters on which 
Mrs. Oliphant has expended labour bear witness to the faith- 
fulness of the hand which wrote the “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford.”” Whoever reads ‘‘ Brownlows” through will be satisfied 
and grateful; the misfortune is that the unnecessary copions- 
ness of writing about insignificant details may at first sight 
act as a deterrent. 








SIX MONTHS IN INDIA* 


Derivine from her early acquaintance with Rammohun 
Roy, the Indian reformer, a great interest in the population of 
our magnificent Eastern Empire, Miss Carpenter resolved, in 
the autumn of 1866, to go there herself, with a view to making 
certain inquiries into the religious and social condition of the 
people, the development of education, the progress of Chris- 
tianity, the state of the prisons and reformatories, &c. She 
particularly desired to see for herself the position of her 
own sex in India, and to bear from the women of England 
to those of Hindostan a message of regard and sympathy, 
Having landed at Bombay on the 24th of September, she 
speedily gave her attention to the subjects which she had 
come to investigate. Of her visits to schools, prisons, re- 
formatories, public establishments and private houses, we haye 
many accounts in these volumes. She appears to have been 
generally very well received, and the unmistakable kindness of 
her intentions was gratefully recognised by many of the 
natives. Whether so brief a stay as six months in so large a 
country as India could have sufficed to give anything like a 
comprehensive idea of its condition, may be fairly open to 
question; but it will not be denied that Miss Carpenter turned 
her time to good account, and that she has collected a large 
body of facts bearing on the present state of our chief Asiatic 
possession. Her sympathies as a woman—the more delicate, 
sensitive, and spiritual qualities of the feminine nature— 
enabled her in many respects to conduct such an_inguity 
better than a man could have done. Where the masculine 
mind would probably have been thinking wholly or mainly of 
politics, revenue, military matters, commerce, or history, Miss 
Carpenter was giving her attention to the people of the 
country as human beings. She noted amongst them some 
progress, but she saw still more plainly the necessity for farther 
improvements. Above all things she desires the downfall of 
idolatry in India, and the destruction of the vicious system of 
caste. Towards this end a considerable advance was made by 
the labours of the Rajah Rammohun Roy, whose life was 
written by Miss Carpenter about two years ago, in @ work 
which we reviewed at the time. The Rajah was the son of a 
Brahmin, and educated in all the idolatrous superstitions of 
the sect to which he belonged. He received a very good 
education in his youth, however, and, having studied Arabic 
under Mohammedan masters, seems to have derived from them, 
or from the literature to which they introduced him, & strong 
sense of the unity aud spirituality of the Creator. He after- 
wards endeavoured to prove, by a critical examination of the 
Vedas, that the Brahminical religion, rightly interpreted, 
“ establishes the unity of the Supreme Being, and that He 
alone is the object of propitiation and worship.” Subsequently 
he became acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 1820 
published a series of selections from the Gospels in English, 





* Six Months in India. By Mary Carpenter, Author of ‘‘ Our Convicts,” « Last 
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Sanscrit, and Bengali, called “ The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness.” During the latter years of 
his life (he died in this country in 1833), the religious position 
of Rammohun Roy was not very clearly defined. He regarded 
Jesus as the most perfect representative of God that had ever 
appeared on earth, and as the greatest of moral teachers; but 
he appears to have rejected all the miraculous parts of the 
Christian system, and, on the approach of death, he left direc- 
tions that he was not to be interred according to Christian 
rites, alleging as his reason that it would be made an accusation 
against him by the Brahmins, and, by causing him to lose 
caste, would deprive his children of their inheritance. The 
probability seems to be that he was a Unitarian, or perhaps 
a Deist, with a high regard for the morals of Christ. Unfor- 
tunately for him, he provoked the animosity alike of Brahmins 
and Christians. His ideas, however, have produced a great 
effect on the educated classes of the native population of India, 
and, as a consequence, idolatry is certainly on the decrease. 
But it cannot be concealed that those who abandon idolatry 
do not, for the most part, embrace the Christian faith. They 
generally become Deists—sometimes Atheists. On this subject 
Miss Carpenter writes :— 


“The Bombay Hindoo Reformer, when commenting on the con- 
version of some natives to Christianity, does not defend Hindooism, 
but what he terms Prathanaism, or the worship of one God, and 
says :—‘ The religion of the Prathana Somaj can count its adherents 
by thousands, not only among the Hindoos, but among all other 
nations on the surface of the globe. In fact, it is destined to be the 
religion of the whole world. And though the day is still very distant 
from us when such a glorious result would be consummated, that it 
will come cannot admit of a doubt.’ 

“To many it may appear iocomprehensible, yet it is nevertheless a 
painfal fact, that, while holding views so enlightened, a strong pre- 


judice exists against Christianity, and that native converts are | 


regarded with great dislike. Hindoos respect the precepts of 


town. The rooms surround a small court, over which on special occa- 
Sions & Cancpy may be drawn. This had been done on a recent occa- 
sion, when a marriage had been performed there by the Brahmos 
withcut idolatrons rites. On entering the central room with a lady 
who understood Benga'i, and served as interpreter, I was agreeably 
er pe at being at once most affectionately greeted by the assembled 
a who warmly expressed to me their pleasure at my thus visiting 
them. After some friendly communication, they seated themselves 
on the carpet, and reverently covered their faces to engage in prayer. 
Mr. Sen then enterei with his assistant, and placing himself on the 
dais, solemnly offered up prayer in their native tongue; the ladies at 
times joined in a kind of chant in a low melodious tone. I was after- 
wards informed by my friend, that they had been supplicating for 
blessings to be bestowed on her who had come from a distant land to 
greet her Eastern sisters. How many whispered blessings may be 
near us, how many hearts may be beating in unison with us, of which 
we are little conscious! The service concluded, the ladies invited me 
into an inner room, where refreshment was provided, consisting of 
sweets, fruite, &c. They seemed particularly pleased by my assisting 
in handing them round, and we all partook ; with Eastern hospitality, 
they insisted on my carrying some of these delicacies with me to my 
home. _ The husbands of the ladies had brought them in palanquins 
or Carriages to the place of meeting, and remained waiting outside.” 


_The teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen appears to be more 
directly Christian than that of Rammohun Roy; he preaches 
with unction from Biblical texts, and, judging from the account 
given in the present volumes, seems to have many of the cha- 
racteristics of a Methodist of the old school. We do not 
clearly perceive in what respect his faith differs from that of 
the New Testament; yet Miss Carpenter only speaks of his 
making progress “ towards” Christianity, and trusts that he 





Christianity, and the morality of the Bible they hold in high esteem, | 


but to the reception of Christianity they feel insuperable difficulties. 
This is, in the first place, probably owing to the fact of its being the 
religion of a foreign nationality, and subversive of the social distine- 
tions of caste, which, however inconvenient and injurious, are yet 
those which they hold from their forefathers. They consequently 
appear to regard a Christian convert as a traitor and a renegade. 
This feeling is strengthened by the fact that converts are, with some 
few exceptions, from low castes, and thus additionally an object of 
contempt in their estimation. Then, again, their faith in their own 
sacred writings having been shaken, they do not willingly accept any 
other revelation. A Brahmo gentleman wrote to me, ‘ We do not 
wish to change one form of superstition for another.’ They feel it 
impossible for them to accept mirac'es under any circumstances, and 
thus difficulty occurs at the very commencement. 

“The very small number of converts annually made, notwithstanding 
the great and indefatigable efforts of the missionaries, and their warm 
devotion to the work, of which many instances have been given in 
the course of this narrative, seem to indicate that difficulties must 


exist, which have not yet been generally understood. Forty years | 


ago, Rammohun Roy pointed out strongly that the system of bringing 


abstruse and diffisalt doctrines before his people, was not the most | 


jadicions course. He himself anxiously desired to lead his country- 
men, in the first place, to accept the ‘ Precepts of Jesus’ as their 
guide, persuaded (as he states in his preface) that the adoption of 
them would lead to truth and happiness. His efforts do not appear 
to have been seconded by Christians, nor bas his work—whicb, coming 
from a distinguished Brahmin, would surely have weight with his 
countrymen—being translated into any Indian tongue, except his 
native Bengali. Surely it would be well to encourage all advances 
towards pare theism, and all efforts to escape from the debasing 
8ystem which prevents the elevation of the Hindoo nation. Sach 
sympathy from Europeans I always found gladly welcomed by the 
natives, when given with proper respect for their individual freedom 
of thought ; they also received kindly the expression of the testimony 
T always bore to them, that to Christianity I owe everything, and that 
I earnestly desire that they should possess the inestimable bleesing I 
myself enjoy. 
we Every one who lives out his religion in the spirit of his Divine 
aster is preparing the way for the coming of His kingdom; and 
oe every one who has any idea of the thraldom and unspeakable 
pomere. of idolatry, should omit nothing by which, directly or in- 
tra » a8 best his own conscience may direct, to prepare the way 
or its abandonment.” 


The work of Rammohun Roy is being continued by another 
hative gentleman named Keshub Chunder Sen. The move- 
ment, we are told, is carried on with much zeal by those who | 


ave associated themselves with Mr. Sen, and a decided ad- | 
vance has taken place in the social position of women brought 
under their influence. Several members of the body go out as 
Missionaries to various parts of the country. The women are 
hot yet allowed to join in worship with their husbands, for it is | 
Considered improper in the East for married couples to have | 
any intercommunication in the presence of others. Separate 
Prayer meetings have been established for the wives and 
maidens, and one of these was attended by Miss Carpenter :— | 


| 


bh “On Saturday evening, November 24, I was conducted to a small 
use, which was rented for the parpose, in the native part of the 


will “ go onwards until he becomes an apostle to call his people 
to accept Christ as their only Master.” This gentleman 
has a fair array of followers; but the greater number of 
those who have renounced idolatry, in consequence of the 
exhortations of Rammohun Roy, exhibit an extreme dislike to 
the Christian system. They meet for worship once a week— 
on Wednesday evenings—in the church built by the Rajah; 
but they are accused by Miss Carpenter of exhibiting an un- 
grateful indifference to the memory of their founder, and they 
are unwilling to study the New Testament, “ having satisfied 
their minds, by a perusal of deistical works, of the antecedent 


| impossibility of revelation or miracles.” They have forgotten 


even the “ Precepts of Jesus,” which has long been out of print, 
and, having advanced to a certain point beyond (and indeed 


| considerably beyond) the customs and ideas of the orthodox 


Hindoos, they are said by our authoress to discountenance any 
further progress; on which account, Keshub Chander Sen has 
separated from them. 

Of the condition of women in India Miss Carpenter gives 
a melancholy account. They are still subjected to the thraldom 
of a social system which seems to have been specially contrived 
to insure their degradation. They are regarded as the inferiors 
of the male sex; are kept in ignorance, treated as slaves or as 
toys, and made in every way to feel their dependence and their 
helplessness. The better educated of the Hindoos perceive the 
injury which results to society generally from this state of 
things. “It is my firm conviction,” one of them lately ob- 
served, “that India can scarcely take a high position in the 
scale of civilization without raising the social condition of 
women in general.” ‘The superstition which is carefully in- 
stilled into the mind of woman in infancy she helps in after 
life to diffase among men. The master of a house is com- 
pelled by his female relatives to pay his morning homage to 
some idol before he takes his morning meal; and a native 
judge publicly confessed, some time ago, that he had been 
obliged by the women of his household to do what he knew to 


| be wrong by seeing his child sacrificed to the folly of witch- 


craft—in what way does not appear. So that after all the 
ladies possess some power even in India, only that it is a power 
of an objectionable nature. The judge in question had the 
candour to say, “ Some men may boast that they have moral 


| courage—I have not: who can curb a woman?” Another 


phase of the question is thus touched on in the pages before 


us :— 
“ All enlightened natives know, also, that their race is becoming 


| physically deteriorated by the social customs to which they are bound. 


Mothers at twelve, and grandmothers at five-and-twenty, cannot be 
the parents of a strong and hardy race; nor can those who are con- 
fined to the sunless apartments to which we have been introduced by 


| our native professor, inspire their children with the genial inflaences 
| of God’s beantifal world. Those who are acquainted with native 


customs with regard to women are well aware why these are too often 
old and shrivelled when they might be in the full beauty of woman- 
hood—why their minds are dwarfed to the measure of childhood when 
they should be able to draw out the faculties of their children, and 


| jospire'them with thoughts and principles which should guide their 


minds through life. 
** None better than the Hindoos themselves understand all these 


things. They know, practically, the inflaence on society of the great 
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ion of right principles which pervades their social existence, 
and which brings with it the fearful consequences which attend ell 
deviations from the laws which govern the universe. The social con- 
dition of woman is the frequent subject of their writing and their 


- speaking. Numerous are the pamphlets on female education; con- 


stant are the lamentations over early marriages, as the root of all social 
evils, as indeed it is; great is the agitation in favour of the remarriage 
of widows, the prohibition of which is the cause of immense misery 
and immorality. .... 

“ Quietly but surely, here and there, without noise or ostentation, 


an important step is being taken, which is of more value in leading | 


the way to a great change in society, than any amount of declama- 
tion or argument. 
course of non-interference, satisfied that emancipation must come at 
no remote period, from the natural progress of events. ... . The 
native gentlemen had long felt that, as education had elevated them, 
so would it their ladies; and while the Government had educated 
them, they felt that it was their place to undertake female education. 
When they first attempted this, they had no educated females who 
could become teachers; they feared the influence of Enzlishwomen in 
their social customs, and the religion they held from their fathers ; 
and not only would not employ them as teachers, but did not allow 
the introduction of the English language in their echools; they 
employed pundits as instructors, this being their only r-source at the 
time. Even this imperfect education prepared the way for something 
better ; the instruction given in the mission schools by female teachers, 
showed how greatly young Hindoo girls might be improved by suitable 
instructors, and a desire had begun to spring up, more or less in each 
Presidency, among enlightened Hindoos, for female teachers. Their 
great dread of conversion, which is associated in their minds with de- 
nationalization, prevented their availing themselves, generdlly, of the 
help which the missionaries might have given, and they did not see 
the way to progress. Such was the state of female education when 
circumstances led me to learn the want existing, from enlightened 
natives, who were themselves experienced in education. They wanted 
to secure a supply of female teachers; they desired English help and 
civilization, if this could be obtained without the danger of religious or 
social interference. The experience which many years had given them 
of Government education made them feel satisfied that they might 
trust to the sincerity of its avowed intentions, while the increased inter- 
course they had had with European ladies, as well as gentlemen, 
inspired them with confidence in their friendly intentions.” 


As yet, no organized attempt has been made to educate the 
girls of the inferior castes, though missionary schools are open 
to them; but these, of course, are regarded with aversion by 
all save a very few. 

In a chapter on “ The Inhabitants of India,” Miss Carpenter 
informs us that the Thugs are not yet reformed or extinct; 
that the poisoners still carry out their insidious murders; and 
that the Dacoits, or hereditary thieves, flourish to this day. 
With respect to some subjects Miss Carpenter rather draws 
from other authorities than relates her own experiences; but 
her work is one of great interest and value—full of important 
facts, and instinct throughout with an admirable spirit of 
womanly sympathy and helpfulness. 








THE CHRIST OF HISTORY.* 


THERE can hardly be a more interesting discussion than 
that which Dr. Young raises in this volume, and though it 
cannot claim the merit of originality, it is very applicable at a 
time when the minds of men are so much given up to scep- 
ticism, and when there is such a proneness to get rid of all 
definite religious belief as something not agreeable to the 
exacting principles of modern inquiry, which refuses to credit 
not only whatever is not comprehensible to the intellect, but 
whatever is not susceptible of such proof as shall compel an 
assent to its truth. No one who has read the New Testament 
with any attention can have failed to perceive in the character 
of the Redeemer something more than what is human. History 
does not record, nor has the mind of man conceived, one other 
such character. For nearly two thousand years it has been the 
model by which humanity has refined itself of its grosser 
elements, and has risen above itself, often with an heroic virtue. 
The new law which was given to the world in the three years’ 
preaching of an obscure man, who supported himself and his 
mother by the labour of his hands, who had no erudition nor 
the means of obtaining it, and who died the ignominicus death 
of the worst of malefactors, has proved the highest civilizing 
influence which the world has ever known. Was He then 
really a mere man who laid down this new law? Dr, Young 
lays aside all argument drawn from sacred criticism directed to 
the historical, prophetical, and devotional books of the Old 
Testament, and to the Gospels and Epistles of the New. “It 
is sometimes wise,” he thinks, “to take not the very highest 
ground which it is possible to maintain, but the lowest ;’ and he 
argues that “ if, on this lowest ground we can succeed in pro- 
ducing an unlooked-for amount of materials, the feeling of 
surprise conciliates the heart, and assists, instead of obstructing, 





* The Christ of History, By John Young, LL.D, London: Strahan & Co. 


| the mental process which issues in conviction.” 


The Government most wisely pursues a steady | 





| 


————$—<$<——— 


The object of 
his book is to develop the evidence in favour of the divinity of 


our Lord from the lowest sources. Such a method of proof 
has the advantage that it meets the intense narrow-mindednegg 
and bigotry of Rationalism upon its own ground. And its 
challenge is perfectly fair. When an infidel derides the idea of 
a God-man, it is most agreeable to reason to retort by asking 
how, except upon the supposition that he was God as well ag 
man, such a man as our Redeemer was possible. 

To describe the object of Dr. Young’s book so as briefly to 
convey its purpose to our readers we can hardly do better than 
adopt his own words, and say that “ Such a humanity as 
his is utterly inexplicable, except on the ground of true 
divinity ” :— 


“ Perhaps the earthly life of Jesus, apart from subtle criticism and 
from systematic, metaphysical theology, may be found to offer original 
and extraordinary evidences of his divinity; evidences which, by 
their number, their harmony, and their force, shall amount to positive 
proof of this great mystery. This region, owing to the productiveness 
of others better known, has never been cultivated with the pains 
which it deserves. But the peculiar kind of proof, nevertheless, 
it yields, we presume to think is at once the most intelligible and 
most convincing which on such a subject can be offered to reasai and 
conscience. Se 

“A temperate and conciliatory spirit is demanded towards those to 
whom we present the claims of religion; and the exhibition of such 
a spirit cannot injure or endanger Christiarfity. With perfect safety 
we may forego, for the time, the inheritance of evidence and of argu- 
ment bequeathed from the past, by the researches and the erudition 
of enlightened men. Demanding nothing more than the simple 
humanity of Jesus of Nazareth, we shall venture from this platform 
to assert and expound his true divinity. Dismissing all preconcep- 
tions, however fondly cherished and however long adopted into the 
faith of the Churches, assuming fhothing which is not virtuallyand 
even formally admitted by enemies as well as friends, we hopeyto 
snow that the manhood of Christ, as it appealed to the senses and the 
minds of the men of his own times, supplies and sustains the proof of 
his Godhead.” 


It is, of course, a question of great importance how far the 
Scriptures furnish a reliable basis for such an inquiry; and 
our author, adhering to the principle of making sacrifices in a 
spirit of conciliation towards opponents, does not insist upon 
their inspiration. “No collection of writings,” he says, “has 
passed through a fiercer ordeal than the books of the New 
‘Testament. The severity of criticism, it may be safely said, 
the venomous malignity, with which they have been assailed, 
has no parallel in the history of literature, or of the religions 
of the world, The facts, the chronology, the references to 
contemporaneous history, to political and social interests, to 
science and philosophy; the doctrines and the ethical principles 
of the New Testament; the honesty, intelligence, and capacity 
of the writers, and the character of their prodaction as & whole, 
have been subjected to the scrutiny, often intensely prejadiced, 
cf all nations and of all orders of intellect for eighteen 
centuries.” What could be said has been said, whether it 
could be said truly or not. But the explanation which Dr. 
Young gives of the “ platform” of his argument should be 
stated in his own words, though the extract is lengthy :— 


* Tt is at least grateful to think that, owing to this very cause, a0 
astonishing amount of power, otherwise unrevealed, has been evo 
and eff-ctively put forth in defence of these holy writings. But the 
inepiration of the New Testament, as that is popularly understood, 
shall not be insisted on in the present argument; and it shall suffice 
for ua, if this book be allowed to stand only not lower than other 
equally ancient productions. Whatever abatement from its historical 
validity can be plausibly demanded on account of the remoteness of 
the period, the character of the age, or the position of the writers, it 
shall be conceded. For the sake of argument, thongh only for this, 
it shall be granted that the Evangelists were not secured against 
mistakes, and that therefore the justice of all their sentiments, 
the accuracy of all their details, are not unquestionable. We g 
farther; let all in these sacred records which belongs to the sphere 
of the miraculous be ascribed, for the present, to the habits of 
Jewish mind, to the influence of their natural history, or to the 
common tendency to exaggeration. We assume nothing more ‘cal 
this, that the Goepels, in a broad and general sense, are histor! 
and veritable: and this, in point of fact, is virtually granted by all. 

“ By far the ablest of the modern adversaries of the validity of at 
New Testament, who has subjected it to the most severe analysis, “ 
brought to bis task the largest amount of learning and of philosophic 
power, has admitted at least a basis, even a broad basis, of historical 
t:u'h in the Gospels. He concedes that Jesus of Nazareth lived on 
earth, and that his character, saving the miraculous element so largely 
blended with the delineation of it, substantially was what it is repre 
sented to be by the Evangelists. This admission indeed cannot be 
withheld, without encountering even graver difficulties than s 
created by conceding it. The antiquity of the records being gray 
—and it is granted at this day by all who have seriously investigated 
the ru ject, and who, on the ground of scholarship and of in of 
and moral competency, are entitled to consideration—one or other 
two hypotheses is unavoidable. Either such a man as Jesus 2f Naza- 
reth really appeared on earth about the time which the © 


| reccrds fix,or the writers of the Gospels gave form and life to a mere 
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idea which never had an outward realization, and existed nowhere but 
in their minds. No third supposition is conceivable on avy rational 
ground; one or other of these two must be accepted; and in truth 
there is no choice between them, for the difficulties involved in the 
latter are wholly insurmountable. On the supposition that Jesus of 
Nazareth never actually existed, it is not within the range of rational 
belief that the idea of such a being was formed in that country, that 
age, and in the minds of such men ‘as the Evangelists are held to 
have been, and as in point of mental endowment and culture and 
social rank they certainly were. When it shall have been fully ascer- 
tained what that being who is presented to us in the Gospels rea!ly 
was, the evidence will be irresistible that this is not within the range 
of rational belief, but is so unlikely and unnaturel as to be morally 
impossible. It would contradict all experience and all legitimate 
indaction from experience, and be as utterly out of the course of 
human things as any miracle ever recorded. It is abundantly demon- 
strable, and the evidence will accumulate as the present investigation 
advances, that the Evangelists, instead of embodying a conception of 
their own minds, must have witnessed the life which they describe, 
never could have conceived it unless they had first witnessed it, and 
were able to represent it in the manner they have done, only because 
it had actually passed under their immediate and frequent obser- 
vation. 

“The Gospels contain the history of a life once actually spent on 
this earth. The writers relate on the whole what they saw and 
heard, and on the whole convey the impression which was left on their 
minds by a real, living being. It is enough. This lowest standpcint 
isenough. Take only the earthly life of Christ, suppose only that in 
a broad general sense it is faithfully represented—behold only the 
man—He shall indicate and demonstrate union with absolute God- 
head. Such a humanity as his is utterly inexplicable, except on the 
ground of true divinity.” 


It would not be easy to over-rate the importance of a work 
of this kind to a certain class of readers; those, namely, who, 
from a defective education, have grown up into a liability to 
the seductions of infidelity, but who, upon experience, find it 
more sterile and dreary than is tolerable to minds that have 
not contracted the disease of intellectual foppery. 








LOVE OR MARRIAGE ?* 


Tue manufacture of novels, like most other branches of 
industry, gives room for the exercise of the very widest dis- 
cretion. An author may content himself with dishing up old 
incidents and marshalling worn-out characters in new forms, 
and if he has no higher ambition than to enable his readers to 
while away an idle hour or two, he can count upon a fair 
amount of success. If he has a pet theory to advocate, a lesson 
to teach, or a fancy for the inculcation of the truths of a par- 
ticular form of religion, it is just possible that he may reach 
people who will read a novel and would shun an essay; but the 
chances are many against his securing any permanent hold 
upon their attention. Most of these people will put down the 
book, finished or unfinished, with a shrewd suspicion that they 
have been duped, and with but slight respect for the lessons of 
a teacher who has disappointed them. 

The most difficult task, however, which a novelist can set 
to himself is the construction of a tale in which the plot is not 
lost sight of in the subtle development of the characters; where 
the story, as a story, has its interest maintained to the end, 
and after all leaves upon the mind of the reader something more 
than the recollection of a mere narrative. In fact, a book from 
the perusal of which the reader may rise with the consciousness 
that his mind has not been left unaffected by that of the author, 
that he has gathered ideas which will cling to him long after 
all recollection of the personages, scenes, and incidents with 
which they were for the moment connected have passed away. 
Such a task Mr. Black, in the novel before us, has attempted, 
and in accomplishing it has, to our mind, achieved a very 
brilliant success. In “Love or Marriage?” that crowding of 
innumerable characters into the plot which offers such an irre- 
sistible attraction to the makers of the merely conventional 
novel is carefully avoided. Those whose fortuncs we have to 
follow through the pleasant pages of this novel are very few, 
but the individuality with which each is so powerfully marked, 
and the striking contrast that is maintained throughout 
the book induce us almost to regret that the author has not 
increased the number of his characters and incidents, even at 
the risk of affecting the symmetry of his story. Nothing could 
be happier than the striking dissimilarity that is created and 
maintained between Christian Helstone, the brilliant talker and 
Successful free-thinking journalist, and the simple-minded, 

nature-loving, and God-fearing old Scotchman, James Glen- 
caim. We are impressed with the force of the co: trast in the 
Opening chapter, and we feel its influence throughout the entire 
story. The plot of the story is extremely simple. Helstone 











* Love or Marriage? A Novel, By William Black. Three vols, London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 





meets, unknown to her parents, Fanny Glencairn, and secures 
an introduction to her father’s hoase through Charlie Bennett, 
a poor artist, who is engaged to be married to her. He takes 
advantage of the opportunity which the confidence of his friend 
has placed at his disposal, and endeavours to supplant him in 
the affections of Fanny, and to educate her in those principles 
of infidelity upon which he can talk so brilliantly, and to 
imbue her with the notions which he entertains concerning 
marriage as, an institution. Mrs. Glencairn’s coldness and 
pride and James Glencairn’s infatuation for botanizing multiply 
Helstone’s opportunities. The ironmongery business, which 
Mr. Glencairn carried on in Oxford-street, becomes neglected, 
difficulties begin to surround the poor old botanist, and 
Christian Helstone offers his services to put matters right ; 
and although ruin has approached much too close to be 
averted by his assistance, he progresses with the education 
of Fanny to such an extent that, driven to desperation 
by the coldness and unkindness of her mother, she leaves 
her home with Helstone, and both go to a seaside town, 
and pass some happy days together, living as brother and 
sister. Charlie Bennett, happens to meet with them there, and 
unhesitatingly accepts the explanations that Fanny offers 
him, accompanies her and Helstone back to town, and sees 
Fanny restored to her home at Clapham. Notwithstanding 
the many proofs Charlie has had of Fanny’s preference for the 
wealthy and clever Mr. Helstone, he continues as devotedly 
attached to her as ever, and when at length, through the gene- 
rosity of his cousin, Marie Kirschenfeld, whom her father, a 
good-natured old major of the Prussian Landwehr, was most 
anxious to marry to him, he becomes possessed of a little 
fortune of £200 a year, he presses forward the long-arranged 
marriage between Fanny and himself. The girl adroitly evades 


| the subject, but still the unsuspecting painter continues to be 


devoted to her, until he finds out, what might have been appa- 
rent to any one less blind long before, that she passes the greater 
part of her time in Helstone’s house, and has entered into that 
form of matrimonial relationship which he had educated her to 
appreciate, and which gave to both the contracting parties a 
degree of liberty not attainable by the ordinary method of 
entering into the contract. Charlie Bennett then leaves the 
country, becomes a soldier in the Prussian army, and serves 
through part of the late war. Hearing that he has fallen 
wounded, Marie, accompanied by James Glencairn, who is now 
a ruined homeless old man, starts for the field, and is just in 
time to rescue her cousin from that death from neglect which 
waited upon many of the wounded. This phase of the story 


| enables Mr. Black to give some singularly able descriptions of 


the appearances presented by a country forming what might be 
termed a vast battle-field between two gigantic armies, and of 
the ruin and horror which a furious conflict leaves in its track. 


_ The author is equally successful when he turns to the calm and 


peaceful scenery of our own country. We select the following 
description of one of James Glencairn’s botanizing expeditions 
as a very gem of word-painting :— 

“< Lord, I am grateful to you for this day,’ he thought, as he 


| passed down into the valley by the nearest road, walking slowly, with 


his eye wandering in a vague gladaess over the rusted woods and 
hedges and cottages. He sat down on a stile which led to a footpath 
crossing a low-lying meadow, and took out his pocket-glass to examine 
the seed-vessel of some plant which he had picked up. Then he 
went on again, across the fields, apparently with no fixed purpose in 
bis wanderings, until he came to the river which winds down the 
valley, and to a clump of alders which stretches along its banks. A 
great trout, black as night, lay in the nearest pool, and, as soon a8 he 
approached, away down the stream it went, leaving & wave in the 
water above its course. 

“Why should you fly from ‘me?’ he said, absently. ‘Or you 
either ?’ he added, as a hare darted past him and scuttled away 
through the bushes. 

“On he went, trespassing in the most unconcerned manner, through 
the wilderness of bramble and willow and alder that lay by the river, 
sometimes finding himeelf by the waterside, sometimes in the deep, 
moist recesses of the narrow ci. pse. Now a pair of wood-pigeons would 
rustle out from a tall tree, or a jay would flash through the branches 
with a harsh scream, or a moorben would rise with a prodigious flutter 
and fly vp the river, leaving a long line of light on its surface. One, 
indeed, he came upon so suddenly that she had only time to sink in the 
water, under the ~pposite bank, where she remained with her scarlet 
and golden beak almost touching the stream, with her frightened eyes 
regarding him. He stopped to watcha tiny woodpecker go over every 
inch of a withered branch, rapping laboriously and carefully round and 
round. He eaved the life of a rabbit by frightening off a weaeel which 
had jast attacked it; and he took up the exhausted, trembling creature, 
and smoothed down her fur, and then let her go again to have many 
another race for life. A water-rat splashed into the stream beside 
him; a dabchick ducked down, and was out of sight in a moment; a 
blackbird flew screaming away through the alders. 

“ All these sights and sounds filled him with pleasure. He lost 
himeelf in a sort of friendly intercourse with these creatares around 
him. fle was no longer the harassed ironmonger of Oxford-street ; 


! he was no longer even the patient man of science, groping his way 
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into nature’s mysteries. He was an animal among animals, and God, 
the Father of all, was overhead, in the genial light, in the deep-hued 
sky, and in the warm rushing of the wind.” 


With the exception of Charlie Bennett, whose unselfishness 
and simplicity may perhaps be considered overdrawn, even for 
the purpose of presenting the effective contrast it does to the 
worldliness of Christian Helstone, too much cannot be said for 
the skill with which all the other characters are sketched. Mrs. 
Glencairn, as the embodiment of a cold, disappointed, vain, and 
selfish woman, is excellent. The true-heartedness of the simple, 
unassuming, little Marie Kirschenfeld, is admirably placed by 
the side of the duplicity and theatrical beauty of Fanny. The 
character of Helstone is, however, beyond all praise. He is the 
representation of that form of infidelity which may be said to be, 
to some extent, fashionable at the present day; but with all 
his boldness in disbelief in the eternal, he is after all an arrant 
coward. He has argued himself out of the notions concerning 
religion which simpler people hold, yet he is as much afraid of 
a ghost as is a child in the nursery. He fearlessly disregards 
a future state, and yet faints at the sight of what he believes 
to be the ghost of a woman whom he had ruined, and, as he 
thinks, sent to her grave. We part from this book with regret, 
and we commend it to the attention of those who can appre- 
ciate an interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and graceful 
language. 








SOCIAL REFORM.* 


Purttine aside the first of the ten chapters with which Sir 
Edward has favoured us, we may say with all truth that he 
has written much in the remaining nine chapters which is 
admirably to the point of our present social need. 
does he rail so savagely against the political movement which 
resulted in the late Reform Bill? We quite agree with him 
when he says that we want radical reform, not of our laws and 
institutions, but of ourselves; and we see no objection to his 
assertion that our laws and institutions, before they were modi- 
fied by the work of last session, were, on the whole, the best 
in existence. We agree with him also when he describes the 
Conservatives as men “ who never liked their leader, but who 
could never walk without him,” and who “ feel that they have 
been treated rather like children who are told to shut their 
eyes and open their mouths for a sweet morsel, and have got 
in its place one that is uncommonly bitter.” It matters not, 
however, what the Conservatives feel upon this subject. The 
only question is, will the new Bill work well? Prophecies upon 
such a question as this are worth nothing. Weshould now be 
in a state of national dissolution had the prophets of five-and- 
thirty years ago been true prophets. How the new Reform 
Act, when it has been curtailed of some of its anomalies, will 
work, remains to be seen; and, as both Whigs and Tories have 
for at least nine years been agreed that a considerable measure 
of Reform had become necessary, we cannot allow Sir Edward 
Sullivan to terrify us with the alarm that the “ leap in the dark ” 
of last session will land us, not in liberty, but in license. But 
we thoroughly agree with him when he insists on the necessity 
of social reforms ; and it is the hope that such reforms will 
be more readily obtained from a Reformed Parliament than 
from a House of Commons elected under the Act of 1832, 
which induces us to wish rather for a larger than a smaller 
measure of Reform than that of last session. 

But while we admit the force of much that Sir Edward 
Sullivan urges, we cannot entertain the hope that even a 
Reformed Parliament will be able to cope satisfactorily with 
his main difficulties. Let us take as one of them, perhaps the 
chief, the State Church. We could hardly have a better 
illustration of the perplexities which surround this question 
than the state of Sir Edward’s own mind upon the subject, as 
revealed in the chapter which treats of this important topic. 
He holds that though in theory a State Church may be absurd 
(but why ?), history and the requirements of society prove it to 
be in practice almost a necessity of good government. He 
admits that there is a very great difference between declining 
to establish such a Church for the first time, and suppressing 
one which already exists; and he then proceeds to lay down 
what he supposes to be the duty of such a Church. It “should 
represent the moral, educational, religious elements of govern- 
ment ;” “ we have the authority of history that in all ages and 
conditions of civilized man, some religion, or philosophy, or 
superstition, has always more or less been associated with the 
civil power;” “ in some countries and some stages of civiliza- 
tion, it has been the primary, in others the secondary power of 
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government; but it has always existed in some way connected 
with the State, either supporting or being supported by it,” 
The good result of all this seems to be expressed in the follow. 
ing passage :— 

‘* A State Church means the uniformity of worship, and the strength 
of religious restraint and control, or it means nothing, Uniformity of 
worship gives dignity and power to religion ; it encourages devotion ; 
imparts confidence and compels respect; directs moral training ; 
strengthens the hands of Government; and exercises a social restraint 
and guidance, that cannot exist without it—and are necessary to the 
well-being of society. It affurds the grandest of moral spectacles, 
a whole nation serving one God with one heart and one mind.” 


On the other hand, Sir Edward holds that diversity of 
worship “deprives religion of all dignity and power, shakes 
confidence, deprives the State of one of its most, efficient aids 
to good government, directly leads to doubt and uncertainty, 
and offers a loophole and an apology to all who wish to shrink 
into unbelief”’ This is true enough, as far as it goes; but the 
statement of the effects of the operation of diversity of worship 
is incomplete. But where is Sir Edward’s logic when, having 
thus defined the advantages of a State Church and the disad- 
vantages of diversity of worship, he claims for the ‘Established 
Church of England a pre-eminence over all other religious sects 
in the country? He says that it outnumbers, not all the other 
ninety-seven registered sects and denominations put together, but 
any one ofthem. Nay, he goes further in his candour, an@ says 
that “the great misfortune with us in England is, not that 
there is a State Church—not that it is an engine of tyranny— 
but that it is so weak, it is not half powerful enough for the 
work it has to do.” 

“The Church,” he continues, “is so split up into sects of every 
variety and devomination, and so subdivided by schisms of greater or 
lesser importance, that its power for good has dwindled to a minimum ; 


we have all the disadvantages of a State Church with few of its 
benefits. It is the same in religion as in everything else. Unity is 


| strength, without it power is impossible; to my mind it does not 


much signify what particular variety of the Christian religion is para- 
mount, provided it is strong and healthy [this is rather a loose senti- 
ment]; they are all spokes of the same wheel; each leads from the 
circumference to the centre, and that centre is God; but it does 


| signify immensely if the paramount variety is feeble and inefficient for 


its great work; it brings discredit on the whole faith.” 


The most remarkable feature in this paragraph is the ex- 
cessive crudeness of its ideas. It may be admitted that all 
Christian sects have, in some way or other, God for their aim ; 
but for Sir Edward to say that it does not much signify what 
particular variety of the Christian religion is paramount, pro- 
vided it is strong and healthy, is to confess either ignoranee of, 
or indifference to, the subject about which he is writing. 
Religious variations may or may not be important. Except m 
so far as it may be an indication of something more significant, 
it cannot matter essentially whether a clergyman of the State 
Church preaches in a gown, or in a surplice, or in the customary 
surtout. But our religious variations in England are, unfor- 
tunately, not of a character which can be adjusted and 
harmonized either by ecclesiastical milliners or by ordinary 
tailors. They are of the very essence of religious faith; and 
we cannot repress our astonishment at the easy-going doctrine 
of a writer who holds that it matters not into which of the 
ninety-seven registered dissenting sects the State breathes its 
authority, provided the favoured sect be neither feeble nor 
inefficient for its work. 

The truth is, that Sir Edward Sullivan is one of those 
writers who see, as Othello loved, “ not wisely, but too well. 
He cannot digest what he observed; and thus we find him 
frequently supplying arguments for the defeat of what appears 
to be some of his most favourite theories. But if he is illogical, 
he is perfectly candid :-— 


“Tf,” he says, “ the old religion is dying out, if the State Charch in 
England is getting weaker and weaker every year, what is the ae at 
of it? Ofcourse the most obvious answer is, that it is the work 0 
the ninety-seven sects just enumerated ; that it has been emasculate 
by dissent ; that incessant opposition, and oftentimes needless antago 
nism, have paralyzed the efforts of the Established Church in the 
direction of education and social advancement. hat 

“ Now, of course it does not require any great conjaror to see b 
if there had been no dissent the Church would be more united, more 
powerful, more fit to conduct the great works of education 
religion; and that, consequently, the awful mass of crime, 
ignorance, and unbelief that exists in England could not have ga! 
such frightful prominence; but this answer, satisfactory as ib 18 t 
Churchmen, does not answer the question. Granted that the exten 
and power of dissent are the chief causes of the Church’s weakness, 
what caused them? What was the origin of this marvellous develop- 
ment of dissent ? Why is the Church of England di by more 
parasites than any other Church in Christendom ? : 

“The cause is in the Church itself. I do not mean in its dootriness 
they may be the very best ever devised, or not quite perfect ; still they 


are quite good enough ; at any rate, they are infinitely better than those 


of their opponents, They are not the real cause of dissent, 
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frequently they may be made the ostensible ones. The cause of the 
Church’s great and increasing weaknees lies in its constitution, in its 
discipline, in its patronage, in its essentially commercial character, its 
want of uniform discipline, its private and entailed rights; it is its 
want of influence on, and sympathy with, the middle classes that 
explains its condition. The Church of England is the Church of a 
class, even more than of the State or of the people; its chief patronage 
is in the hands of the great owners of land, who buy, and ivherit, and 
sell, and give away livings and preferments, without any control from 
the State, or the Church, or the people. The buying and selling of 
livings gives the cure of souls a commercial value, and entirely destroys 
the discipline of the Church: it makes efficient discipline impossible. 
A man who has bought a cure of souls may be the most improper 
person possible for the office ; he may for years have proved in open 
day bis inability to take care of his own soul; but still, if he have 
£6,000 or £10,000, and chooses to invest it in souls rather than in 
trade or land, he is at liberty to do s0; the purchase is equally valid 
by law as if he bought 500 acres of Jand or shares in a joint-stock 
company. He may be a good man and do his work honestly and 
well, or he may be a bad man and neglect it entirely ; or he may be 
neither one nor the other, a nice gentlemanly fellow, who lets things 
‘slide’ comfortably : he may be either of these, whatever Nature has 
made him; but whether fit or unfit for the ministry, if he bas pur- 
chased a living be will remain in the ministry spite his bishop, his 
congregation, or the State.” 


It cannot be denied that there is a great deal of truth in all 
this. Sir Edward only repeats a question which has been 
asked again and again during the greater part of the present 
century, when he asks “ What uniformity of doctrine, or prac- 
tice, or discipline, can possibly exist in a Church in which there 
are many scores, probably hundreds of patrons, having the 
power to give a life-long interest in their several parishes to 
men of the most antagonistic ideas of theology and Church 


discipline; in which one great patron will have none but those | 


verging on Dissent, and his neighbour will make Ritualism a 
sine qué non ?”’ We have another instance of his candour in 
a passage which the advocates of the voluntary system will not 
be slow to lay hold upon :— 


“T consider the most effective Chrrch for its size in the world; the 
one in the highest state of discipline, that does most work with the 
least means at its command, is the Roman Catholic Church in England ; 
its uniform worship ; the vigour of its discipline that admits of no delay, 
and scorns the pleas of private or individual rights; the dexterity 
with which the round and square men are confined to their particular 
holes; the celerity with which they are replaced the moment they 
move out of them; the perfection of their unity ; their devotion to 
the Cross and nothing else, give them a vigour and a success far 
beyond their numbers. Ifthe Church of England bad but possessed 
one tithe of this vigour, this uniformity in theory and practice, in 


doctrine and discipline, we should not now have to blush at the | 


enumeration of ninety-seven competing and antagonistic sects. 

‘Imagine a man from the moon visiting in succession India, Turkey, 
France, and England : in India, amongst a population of upwards of 
200 millions, he would find three great religions —Hindoos, Buddhists, 
and Mahommedans—with possibly two or three sects attached to each ; 
in Turkey, including Arabia, Persia, Syria, Egypt, amongst a popula- 
tion of 150 millions, he would find the worship of Mahommed the sole 
religion with two great sects; in France, amongst a population of 
35 millions, he would find Christianity divided between a large Roman 
Catholic majority and a small Protestant minority, neither of them 
weakened by an important sect; in England, in a population of 
21 millions, he would find a small and united Roman Catholic minority 
and a large overwhelming Protestant majority, split up into no less 
than 97 antagonistic and opposing sects. What conclusion could he 
arrive at but that those forms of religion that were the most united 
were the most powerful and most durable, and that any one so split 
up and divided against itself as the Church of Eogland must be infirm 
and imperfect, and carry with it the seeds of dissolution ?” 


From this brief examination of Sir Edward’s pages, our | 


readers will see that he is an accarate observer though a feeble 
logician. But, in spite of this defect, there is plenty of 
material for reflection in his chapters on Social Reform. As far 
as England is concerned, this question is in truth the greatest 
and most important to which the Legislature can address its 
wisdom; and though Sir Edward’s book is in many respects 
unsatisfactory, it contains much that well deserves the con- 
sideration of our Legislature. 








STUDIES IN ETHICS.* 


Ir England at the present moment is not theoretically 
Positive, she is so practically. Metaphysics may not have 
fallen into disrepute; but it has certainly fallen into disuse. 
Experimental science is the habit of the age; and even ethics, 
which has so many obvious bearings on current political pro- 
blems, is relegated to some future leisure, when the nation, 
having reaped its harvest of facts and. experiences, may sit 
quietly down to the calm pleasures of retrospection and theory- 
building. Ethical inquiry, however, never dies; and while we 
may have lost sight of it, it has been slowly endeavouring to 





* Notes, Expository and Critical, on certain British Theories of Morals. By 
Simon S, Laurie, A.M. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 








pass through those temporary shadows of argument and oppo- 
sition, which cloud most of our studies as yet, into the white 
light of agreement and union. The author of the volume before 
as considers this union to be almost immediately possible. The 
Intuitionalists and Sensationalists, according to him, are sepa- 
rated by a merely fictitious line, over which they may shake 
hands at any moment. There is no doubt whatever that the long 
struggle between Utilitarianism and Intuitionalism has been 
lengthened and aggravated by each side unwisely adopting 
the extreme views of the opposite side as the material for 
contention. It is obvious that so long as both sides 
pound away at extremes which are properly held by 
neither, agreement and mutual understanding are alike 
impossible. It is not uncommon, for instance, to find a 
follower of Mr. Mill declaiming against the idea that there 
exists in man a supreme moral sense which immediately and 
authoritatively distinguishes between right and wrong, whose 
origin is divine, and therefore not liable to the education or 
alteration produced on our other functions by the circumstances 
of life, whose judgments are final, obligatory, and not to be 
considered with regard to their practical tonsequences upon 
ourselves and others. On the other hand, we find members of 
the Intuitionalist school holding up their hands in horror over 
the heresies of modern Utilitarianism, charging it with making 
sensual pleasure the end of man’s life, and accusing it of deny- 
ing the necessary existence in humanity of the feelings which 
may be lumped together in the word “ Altruism.” It is quite 


_ certain that misrepresentations so gross as these are believed of 
both sides by many decently-educated people ; and it is easy to 


see that so long as such views are held to be the distinguishing 
standpoint of the two schools of ethical inquiry, agreement is im- 
possible, Mr. Laurie, who is an exceedingly liberal Intuitionalist, 
endeavours to show the precise line at which both parties may 


_ meet; and the more completely to effect his purpose, he sketches 
| the rise and progess of British ethics, from Hobbes to Mill. His 


expositions of the philosophy of Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, and Hume, are characterized by much steady 
insight, clear writing, and fairness of judgment. These short 
essays indeed are much more expository than critical; and it is 
only occasionally —as, for instance, at the close of the chapter on 
Lord Shaftesbury—that we find Mr. Laurie giving utterance 
to merely dogmatic assumption. Elsewhere we have generally 
to quarrel with him for leaving unrecorded the weak points in 
the armour of those who fight upon his side. A notable example 
occurs in the case of Francis Hutcheson, who was perhaps the 


| first English philosophical thinker who insisted upon the imme- 


diate intuitional judgment between right and wrong as a proof 


| of the existence of a functional and absolute moral sense. “ It 
_may be maintained,” says Mr. Laurie, sketching the line of 





Hutcheson’s argument, “that our perception of the beautiful 
and good, in actions not directly affecting our own ‘natural 
good ’ arises from the fact that we know that whatever profits 
one part profits the whole, and thus some small share may 
ultimately reach each individual; and that actions which con- 
template the good of the whole, if universally performed, would 
most effectually secure the good of each individual and of 
ourselves among others. To this the answer is, that there 
is no such reflection on the effect of acts, and that our 
approbation is immediate. We admire more the act of 
Codrus than that of the miser who buried a pot of gold 
which we may have found, and who has thus con- 
tributed much more to our personal advantage than the 
former did.” Mr. Laurie, here and elsewhere, allows it to be 
deduced that the moral sense of the Intuitionalist may be 
distinguished, by its immediate judgment, from the reflective 
judicial function which the Sensationalist is supposed to put 
in its place. But it is surely contrary to reason to expect that 
a man should require time to rejudge actions which previous 
experience has taught him to approve or disprove. In the case 
which is put in the passage just quoted, it is obvious that we 
need no time to judge between the action of the Athenian 
king and the action of the miser, because our own experience 
teaches us that such actions as the former are, as a rule, more 
advantageous to society, and therefore more advantageous to 
us. A liberal Sensationalist and a liberal Intuitionalist would 
equally admit the physical and psychological fact that any 
lengthened experience, particularly if carried through several 
generations, produces a corresponding organic condition; and 
that if the general experience of mankind discovered that acts 
of self-abnegation were those actions which, more than any 
others, promoted the happiness of the community and 
of the individual, this experience would become partly 
hereditary in mankind, and would partly exist as a 
belief to be inculcated upon children during the time 
their moral sense was being formed. But not the less would 
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personal advantage be the origin of the sentiment of approval ; 
and the immediate character of the judgment be owing to that 
experience which makes a man who has once been struck duck 
his head, without calculation of the consequences, from a blow.. 
The instincts produced by experience differ so much from the 
awghoritative intuitive moral sense taught by Francis 
Hutcheson that Mr. Laurie, in continuation of his office as 
critic and expositor, should not have allowed this passage to 
go by without accompanying comment. We find this distinc- 
tion between the immediate and the ultimate perception of 


what is approvable carried into Mr. Laurie’s own writing, where | 


he reviews the position of Bentham. He says that the 


Sensationalist’s “ desire to distribute happiness will not enable | 


him to distribute anything better than his own conception of 
what is best, which conception rests, and must rest on his owns 
experiences of felicity alone, and his own conclusions about it.” 
How so? Does not he inherit experiences, as a beaver or an 
ostrich does? and does he not immediately act upon this 
acquired knowledge, without first settling for himself a universal 
theory of happiness? Further, this traditional experience is 
at the bottom of those political and social laws which, how- 
ever merely negative in intention, have really a vast effect in 
forming the sense of right, and wrong in those who happen to 
be born under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Laurie anticipates great things from Mr. Mill, who has 
he says, so nearly approached “an explicit subjective endw- 
monism” as to render probable the final reconciliation of a 
strife which has lasted for more than two thousand years. Mr. 
Laurie marks a great advance on the part of Utilitarianism in 
Mr. Mill’s adoption of qualitative and especially subjective 
felicities into his system; and hints that if Mr. Mill would only 
go a little farther, he might be welcomed as a brother by the 
Intuitionalists. These are days in which many old distinctions 
are dying out; whether this venerable dispute is to follow, 
may be a doubtful question; but Mr. Laurie has, with regard 
to ethical studies, done his best towards pointing out that pos- 
sible goal of assent and agreement whither all philosophical 
theories and processes are supposed to tend. 








W. L. GARRISON.* 


Most of our readers will remember the interesting ceremony 
which this little volume commemorates. The occasion of 
paying a public tribute to a man who had worked so long, and 
in so good a cause, as Mr. Garrison had done, was no ordinary 
one; while the character of the principal men who took part 
in the proceedings was sufficient evidence that Mr. Garrison 
had some other claim to recognition than that of being, what 
some of his enemies had accused him of being, an interested 
advocate of a reform which was inevitable. In common with 
our contemporaries, we commented at the time upon the re- 
markable and admirable speeches delivered at this breakfast by 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, Lord Russell, and others; and we are 
glad to see that these speeches, in every way worthy of pre- 
servation, have had the advantage of revision at the hands of 
the distinguished men who uttered them. This volume, in fact, 
may be considered to close the history of the anti-slavery 
movement. It is so seldom that any association ceases to exist 
simply because it has completed, without the possibility of 
further alteration and improvement, the labour for which it 
was instituted, that we cannot help congratulating the various 
anti-slavery societies—numbering, as they do, amongst their 
members, so many honourably distinguished men—upon 
the publication of this little book, as a sort of graceful 
finale to a long and arduous struggle. Nor can we forbear 
paying a tribute to the former secretary of the Emancipation 
Society, Mr. F’. W. Chesson, who has also appropriately closed 
his labours in this direction by editing the volume before us. 
In the frank and spirited introduction which Mr. Chesson pre- 


fixes to this book, he takes occasion to reply to several criticisms | 


which were levelled against Mr. Garrison and the meeting that 
was held in his honour; and we must admit that his exposure 
of the unfairness of these criticisms is complete and satisfac- 


tory. Space forbids our entering into these details as we might | 


wish; but it may suffice as an example to quote the fol- 
lowing :— 


** An organ of the Low Church party has recently held up Mr. 
Garrison to opprobrium as an arch-heretic, and in support of the 
charge has appealed to the authority of ‘An Englishwoman in 
America,’ who, in professing to describe an anti-slavery convention in 
Boston, made out that the proceedings were a mixture of violent 





* Proceedings at the Breakfast to W. L. Garrison, revised by the Speakers 3 with 
an Introduction by F, W. Chesson, London; William Tweedie, 
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invective and gross impiety. A challenge to the lady to prove her 
statements met with no more satisfactory rejoinder than that it was 
‘ ridiculous’ to impeach the veracity of ‘a near relation of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ When ample proof was afforded of the 
shamefal injustice which had been done to Mr. Garrison and Mr, 
Wendell Phillips; when passages from their speeches on the occasion 
in question were quoted with a view to show that they were worthy 
of the orators, and in no respect offended the canons of good taste ; 
when it was shown that ‘the Englishwoman’s’ characterization of 
them bore an extraordinary 1esemblance to certain expressions used 
at the time by a Boston pro-slavery journal, whose misrepresentations 
instantly provoked a stinging rebuke from Mr. Garrison in the 
Liberator; when, in a word, the whole story was demolished, one 
would naturally have anticipated, on the part of the editor who had 
adopted it, a manly apology and retractation, and immediate space for 
the refutation. Instead of this he had no word of regret to offer; he 
did not even call upon the ‘ niece of a late Archbishop of Canterbury’ 
for an explanation; but coolly declined to open his columns to what 
he was pleased to regard as a controversy with ‘the Englishwoman ;’ 
conveniently ignoring the fact that the controversy was not with that 
lady, but with a public writer who had adopted her statements without 
qualification.” 

Daring the time of Mr. Garrison’s late visit to this country, 
and especially after the social meeting which this volume com- 
memorates, various and extremely contradictory opinions were 
expressed as to the right which Mr. Garrison held to receive 
such a token of public appreciation. The question was one 
which, as we think, chiefly concerned the people who chose to 
give that expression of their admiration. These people were 
not an ignorant mob of fanatics, as one or two journals strove 
to represent; nor did they necessarily hold the opinion that 
Mr. Garrison was a great orator or a great writer. They re- 
cognised the simple fact that with much self-denial he had 
given the entire energies of his life to & noble cause. In any 
case the act would have been a noble one; but when its tran- 
sitive value was so great as to elevate Mr. Garrison, among 
his countrymen, into the first rank of philanthropists, we cannot 
see why there should be anything inconsistent or unwarranted 
in any number of people meeting to express their regard for 
his efforts. Altruism in any degree is praiseworthy; and 
altruism which produces such effects as the labours of Mr. 
Garrison merits every reward which the gratitude of contem- 
poraries is likely to yield. Mr. Garrison may be proud of the 
work he has achieved; and his admirers will be glad to see 
that the slight tribute of thanks paid to him has not been 
allowed to pass away without a record. 
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